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Organic Gardening Booklets ..., 


1.—THE DOCTORS’ ATTITUDE TOWARD FERTILIZERS. 
This book reports upon the attitudes of doctors toward the or- 
ganic method. Contains a transcript from a U. 8. Senate 
Hearing of important testimony given by Dr. Max Gerson on his 
cancer cure by diet. 60c 


2.—MANUAL OF ORGANIC MATERIALS. A Comprehensive 
List of Compostable Materials Occurring in the Home and in 
Industry. This book alphabetically lists 85 substances that 
may be used to keep the soil fertile in Nature’s way. It 
defines the composition of each material and what each sub- 
stance contributes in plant nutrients to the soil. 50c 


3.—BULBS AND HOUSE PLANTS by Cecile Hulse ———- 
Discusses tulips, iris, lilies, peonies, ete. . . 60c 


4.—ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Describes the hoeebiers of annuals over perennials and vice- 
versa. 80c 


5.—HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE GARDENING by Fred 
MeCready. Deals with inexpensive means for growing plants in 
your house and under glass in hot-beds and greenhouses. 1.00 


6.—GARDENING WITH THE EXPERTS by Garden oo. 
An encyclopedia on all phases of gardening. ° ° 
7.—THE WAR IN THE SOIL by Sir Albert Howard, C.I.E., 
M.A. A magnificent summary of the organic cause for those 
who desire to — from ordinary to home-made = 
fertilizer. 


8.—SEEDLINGS by Evelyn _—— How to start —— 
how to prepare the garden. 
9.—VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE GUIDE by Roger W. Smith. 
How to grow 40 vegetables in the — manner—for 
medium northern climate. 25¢ 


10.—COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by Robert 0. 
Barlow. —_ facts about herb a and usage in several 
lands. 1.00 


11.—THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. I. Rodale. Practical 
hints, unusual data on fruit growing. . e 50e 
12.—LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich Meyer. 
Deals with the leaf’s a to the eeaal and lover of 
plants. 45e 


13.—SUNFLOWER SEED—THE MIRACLE FOOD by J. I. 


Rodale. Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin-rich 


14.—WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
Discusses hundreds of weeds common to farm, orchard and 


15.—SHRUBS AND TREES by Cecile Hulse Matschat. This 
book discusses landscape design, shrubs suitable for borders 
and backgrounds, low-grewing and high-growing shrubs, street 
trees, windbreaks, —— trees, fruit trees, evergreens, etc. 
Illustrated. 60c: 


16.—HOW TO MAKE A GARDEN by Cecile Hulse Matschat. 
Here are all the facts and underlying _— which go to 
make any gardening a success. Illustrated. 65¢ 


17.—PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS by Cecile Hulse 
Matschat. Whether you buy or build. . .remodel or start from 
the ground up, this book will help you develop your — 
into a beautiful setting for your home. 
18.—HOUSE PLANTS—How To Grow Them by P. T. Barnes. 
A complete — for growing — iain plants in the 
house. ° 50c 


19.—TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John Cc. 
Gifford. A delightful book. Includes the lime, coconut. guava, 
avocado and mango. ‘ 1.00 


20.—WILD GARDENS OF NEW ENGLAND by Waly 
Prichard Eaton. How to reproduce the natural _ of low. 
ly, wild flowers in your garden. P LW 


21.—GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson, i 
nally published in 1874. Reveals many prdfitable secrets thy 
present-day gardeners will find interesting and useful, 14 


22.—QUICK-RETURN METHOD OF COMPOST-MAKING by 
Maye E. Bruce. New ideas for st compost WITH 0} 
WITHOUT animal manure. ‘ La 


23.—TREE CROPS by J. Russell Smith. An inspiring = 
erop-yielding trees—their crops as animal food. 


24.—EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER Gan. 
DEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wénderful instructor for the natu 
lover and fisherman. . See 


25.—THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOLD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS by Charles Darwin. Contains th 
most important parts of his classic on the earthworm. . th 


26.—OUR FRIEND THE by 8. Olive. 
Deals with the importance of earthworm to gardening 
Truly a friend to man. = 


27.—ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard Headstrn. 
Anim: that are friends and foes to the = 


28.—LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. Interestin 
reading about plant breeding and the important contributions d 
this great horticultural pioneer. & 


29.—QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPOST edited ) 
J. I. Rodale and Heinrich Meyer. A guide for en 


30.—COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT edited by J. I. Rodale 
The only book of its kind ever published. ° % 


31.—SLEEP AND RHEUMATISM by J. I. Rodale. Explain 
simple rules for avoiding stubborn conditions of — caused 
by pressures exerted durinug sleep. %& 


32.—NATURAL BREAD edited by J. I. Rodale. Discums 
health-giving values of breads and cereals made with - 
ly-produced stone-ground grains. 


33.—DEBATES IN HOUSE OF LORDS. Deals with the advi- 
ability of forming a Royal Commission to check on the Bir 
Albert Howard method of farming and gardening. . & 


35.—FLOWERS FOR EVERYONE by Heinrich 
Pe the common plants of the flower garden. 


36.—THE GARDEN NOTEBOOK by Alfred Putz snd Ww. 
pon Proper methods and practices for all types mane 
dening. 
87.—THE GLADIOLUS BOOK by William M. all 
the gladiolus and its culture. 


If yu 
38—THE BERRY BOOK by M. B. Cummings, Ph.D. 
grow, this book is worthy of you 
attention. 
39.—FLOWER CALENDAR by Dr. William H. Eyster. This 
blooming, beautiful garden all year everywhere. ‘ 


In Canada and Foreign 


Add 10% For Shipping Charges 


Send Order Direct To 


ORGANIC GARDENING | 
EMMAUS. . . 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Handy- 


/ G 

{= 
Amazing! The ‘‘Handy- G: 
Worker” Tiller comes to you f 
asa single unit soil tiller. No 
spading, no discing, no har- 
rowing. With power take-off 
unit (extra) it quickly becomes 
an Auxiliary Power Unit, 
Rotary Snow Plow, Power 
lawn Mower, Power Sickle- 
Bar Mower, Power Sprayer, 
Pneumatic Tree Pruner. 
Demand is great! Order now, 
for early delivery. 


"HANDY-WORKER” 2112 IN. LAWN MOWER 


Truly a precision instrument with perfect 
balance and ease of operation. Large 
S-blade cutting reel can be operated either 
separately or in conjunction with the power 
driven tractor. Permits mowing close to 
tees and shrubbery. Only $79.50* 


“HANDY-WORKER” 
TILLER 


It’s sensational! The 
answer to complete soil 
conditioning in one op- 
eration. No spading, no 
discing, harrow- 
ing! Cultivates the plant 
through its entire grow- 
ing cycle, from seed to 
harvest. Weighs only 100 
Ibs. powered by 
4-cycle, 1% H.P. gaso- 
line engine. 


*F.0.B. Factory 


ROTARY SNOW PLOW 


This thoroughly tested, high-speed, precision 
built Rotary Snow Plow is truly a marvel for 
quick snow removal. It scoops in the snow and 
screws it out with its rotary action like the 
most modern highway and railroad equipment. 
Only $89.50* 


“HANDY-WORKER” POWER TAKE-OFF UNIT 


For transmitting power from the ‘“Handy- 
Worker’ engine to any ‘“‘“Handy-Worker”’ 
attachment, or your own equipment. 
Quickly converts your ““Handy-Worker’’ 
Tractor to a Lawn Mower, Rotary Snow 
Plow, home workshop, etc. For use with 
“V-Belt’’ or chain. Only $34.50* 


Write for free Catalog 
ROLLE MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., Lansdale, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


PINE NEEDLE MULCH 
FOR STRAWBERRIES 


September 20, 1948. 


Gentlemen: 

Our place is under irrigation, that 
isin a district where everyone irrigates 
from the ditch. Last fall, we plowed 
under a strip of Ladino Clover. This 
lay all winter. Then this spring this 
strip was worked up and set to Gem 
everbearing strawberries. After the 
plants had gotten a good start, I began 
hauling in pine and fir needles. We are 
located in the mountains with plenty 
of timber all around. These needles 
are layered under the timber in places 
up to six inches in depth. You just 
scoop them up like manure. We cover- 
ed the whole strawberry bed of close to 
1000 plants with needles to a 3 or 4 
inch depth just leaving the plants 


showing. Presto, no more cultivating 
for the season, hardly any weed pull- 
ing and less than half the watering 
required in the patch which we didn’t 
mulch. I haven’t told you the best 
part, the plants are yielding twice as 
many berries as those that aren’t 
mulched and at this writing Sept. 20, 
are loaded with the heaviest crop of 
green berries and blooms that have 
been all season. The flavor and size 
is excellent. No irrigation ditches to 
dig between rows, the water spreads 
itself uniformly under the plants. The 
berries are held off the ground by the 
mulch so do not rot near so easily. 
Henry Johnson, Jr., 
Rt. 1, Box,272, 
Ashland, Oregon. 


PRIZE WINNING 
ORGANIC FARMER 


September 15, 1948. 


Dear Sirs: 

It may interest you to know that 
1948 is our third planting season at 
Bonis Farm where we have attempted 
to try out the organic method. 

I submitted 10 vegetables and fruit 


ing from year to year. 


until a total of $35.00 is paid. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


= GarvENING MacazinE has decided to have a stand- 
ing offer of life subscriptions at a price of $35.00 which is today’s 
price of an ounce of gold. For the equivalent ‘of an ounce of gold 
you will receive the magazine for the rest of your life, regardless 
of your age. You will thus be relieved of the detail work of renew- 


For those who desire to make payment over a period of one 
year, send $5.00 and we will bill you for $5.00 every two months, 


EMMAUS, PA. 
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Now Is The Time! 


Condition your soil for next year’s lawn and garden 


Insure garden success! Start right! Condition the 
soil! Healthy, vigorous-growing plants begin with 
good, fertile soil. 


NO WEEDS 
NO WATER 
NO ODOR 
NO ACID 


HERSHEY’S 


Ko-K-O 


ORGANIC SOIL BUILDER 
AND CONDITIONER 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 


® Apply Direct to the Soil 
© Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organie Gardener 
. ... A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the organic content of the 
soil... . Improves soil texture... . absorbs 
and retains plant-nourishing moisture . . . . helps 
decomposition of soil break-up into humus. . 
binds sandy soils... . loosens clay soils. 


WHAT IS HERSHEY’S Ko-K-O? 


Cocoa bean shells and other parts of the cocoa 
bean are expertly blended and sweetened to produce 
a natural, organic material furnishing a steady 
source of humus for the soil. 


PACKED IN HANDY 50 LB. BAGS 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will ship 
direct to you. Freight prepaid East of Mississippi 
River (Write for freight rates west of Mississippi 
River.) Send $2.25 for each 50 lb. bag; enough for 
200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum 
Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 


HERSHEY ESTATES 


HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


specimens for exhibit at the Fleming. 
ton Fair. I won 5 prizes; 2 firsts, | 
second and 2 thirds. It is especially 
satisfactory to get these in compet. 
tion with people who spray heavily fo; 
clean specimens. The future remain; 
to be seen as I have been told that th: 
pests will multiply and diseases appex 
in the next years. But this is certainly 
a good start. 
Anne Landsman, 
Califon, New Jersey 
—o— 


MAKE YOUR OWN FERTILIZER 


September 23, 1948 
Sirs: 

May I tell you of my experience 
with organic methods even before | 
read your valued magazine? 

Only a fool lives and doesn’t learn, 
Though I know some things I’m woe- 
fully ignorant, so I seldom pick w 
your magazine that I don’t learn some- 
thing. 

I had a small lot that for a few years 
grew fairly good vegetables, but | 
followed the local paper’s garden ad- 
vice and scrupulously cleaned up and 
burned every vestige of vines, leaves, 
etc. so pretty soon the ground was cold 
and unresponsive. In the Spring green 
moss covered it, and the vegetables 
were small, tasteless and full of bugs. 

I asked the local nurseryman for 
advice and he sold me a lot of stuf 
along with peat moss to make the 
ground more absorbent. Peat moss 1s 
very expensive and I just couldn’t sez 
the difference between it and the good 
stalks that I burned every year, so |! 
decided to dig trenches and bury the 
stalks and other trash. 

Every year, I’d replace the top soil 
with live earth from the center of the 
garden. My reward came when passets- 
by would stop and tell me I had a 
lovely garden. It was about that time 
I met Organic Gardening Magazine. 
I agreed with a lot of things it said 
and learned more. Since then we 
moved to the country and the ground 
is the awfulest ever. It bakes and 
there are two inch cracks all summer. 
It will hardly grow weeds and I lost 
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‘ae'| Books that will help you make 


>specially 4 
competi. 
a profit in farmin 
-avily for 
remains 
the _THE FARMER’S HANDBOOK 
a 
Wb By John M. White 
Inly Whether you're an experienced county agent or an 
amateur gardener — you'll find this handy sourcebook 
" of information covers everything from garden crops to 
Tsey large-scale farm crops and livestock. Here’s the latest 
encyclopedic information on everyday farm and garden 
problems compiled from many sources — agricultural 
TLIZER bulletins, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
. agricultural colleges, experiment stations, and from dirt 
23, 1948 farmers. Technical and scientific terms are avoided as much as possible, and 
the whole has been checked by experts to insure the best and most recent 
petiene information. 450 pages, profusely illustrated, indexed, $4.95 


before | THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 


t lea By Herrell DeGraff, Professor of Agricultural Economics at 
- a Cornell University, and Ladd Haystead, formerly Editor of 
ie oped the Farm Column of Fortune Magazine 


ick 
P ck » If you are a realist intent on making a profit from your labor — and then enjoying it — 
"nN some- this book is your meat. Every conceivable plan of profitable farm operation is thoroughly 
covered in four complete sections: soil management, equipment 2 t, labor 
ment, and farm organization. For the G. I. choosing a vocation, for the large- or small- 


Ww Years scale farmer, here are the basic needs for the profit side of farming. Illustrated, charts, 
graphs, tables and index. $3.00 

I 

den . MINERAL NUTRITION OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS 

. - By Frank A. Gilbert, Battelle Memorial Institute 

) SORES, The ‘‘how’s’’ and ‘‘why's’’ of avoiding the “‘hidden hunger’’ in our food. This valuable 

vas cold and interesting survey of the most important literature on mineral nutrition includes a 
classification of elements in nutrition, a discussion of the use of minerals and the early 

ig green history of plant nutrition. An important study for colleges, agricultural workers, botanists, 

xetables dieticians, nutrition workers, etc. Illustrated, $2.75 

of bugs, 

hy TWO BLADES OF GRASS 3). swann Harding 

of stuf From rust-free wheat to a T-bone with meat on it, here is the detailed and fascinating 
history of the little-known discoveries of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. ‘‘A book 

ike the worth reading and rereading."'"—Russell Lord. $3.50 

moss is 


dnt gre USDA, Manager of American Agriculture 

1e good By Ferdie Deering, Editor of the Farmer Stockman 

ir. so | A penetrating analysis of the Department of Agriculture — its obligations to farmers, its 
? services, its structural weaknesses, and a plan for its reorganization. ‘‘Thoughtful, con- 


Iry the structive approach to a basic problem for the people and their leaders.”’ 
—Better Farming Methods. Illustrated, $2.50 


op soi “The number one needler of a hide-bound, orthodox agriculture ” 

- of the 

Edward H. Faulkner, author of: 

had a PLOWMAN’S FOLLY — 

t time The revolutionary method of disk harrowing which helps raise wonder crops. $1.00 

gazine. A SECOND LOOK — “Dedicated to the premise that if sufficient organic material 

it said were restored to American agricultural soil the need for commercial fertilizers would 
be nullified.""—Loxzis Bromfield. $2.00 

en we 

rround Take advantage of this opportunity today! Send your name, address, 

d and titles along with cash, money order, or check, and you will 

San receive your copies of these valuable books by return mail. 

mmer. 

I lost UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, DEPT.OG2 NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 
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ENHOUSE 
$389. 


Comes in sections for easy assembly 
with bolts and screws. 10 by 10 ft. 
Orlyt shown is all ready to put up on 
foundation prepared by you. Your house 
heating system may be extended for 
the greenhouse. Automatic Ventilation 
and Oil or Electric Heat available. Other 
Orlyt models both attached and detach- 
ed from $174. Write for Catalog. 


LORD & BURNHAM 
Irvington 27, N. Y. Des Plaines 27, III. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 

Prices slightly higher in Canada 


FASCINATING BOOK—‘Greenhouse Garden- 
ing for Everyone’’—266 p. illustrated Ppd. $3.50 


ORLYT She PEEASSEMBLED 


WEATHER WATCHER 
AUTOMATIC BEDROOM VENTILATORS 


that gradually close as the temperature drops. 
Grand for the children’s room and new winter 
comfort for everyone. Slip it under the window 
and it will be on guard all night. Details FREE. 


Weather Watcher Hotbeds 


also with inexpensive automatic ventilation. Send 
tor free information about this new way to grow 
the vigorous plants you dream about. Early orders 
insure delivery when needed. 


Plans for building your own Weather Watcher 
hotbed included for ten cents. 


H. R. RAWSON 


4228 Highland Ave. Downers Grove, Ill. 
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FEED YOUR SOIL! 


When you think of things Organic, think of Organic 
Soilservice as America’s Organic Materials Head- 
quarters and as your reliable source of supply. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTIVO OFFER 
No. 25 size ActivO plus 100 Ib. Compost Limestone 
$6.79 shipped freight or express collect. ACTIVO No. 
50 (treats 64 tons waste material) $9.95 shipped freight 
or express collect. 
ACTIVO 
No. 1 size (for Compost Cabinet) $3.95 (doz.) 
No. 2 size (treats up to 450 lbs. waste) $1.00 
No 7 size (treats up to 1800 lbs. waste) $2.00 
No. 25 size (treats 34 tons waste) $6.79 
EARTHWORM CULTURES 
3 containers $2.50; 4 Gallon $6.00; 1 Gallon $11.00 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 
100 lb. bag $2.50; Ton $32.80 F. O. B. Townsend 
VITALOAM 
Great Soil Conditioner 3 Ib. can $1.00 


ORGANIC SOILSERVICE 


P. O. BOX 131-0 TOWNSEND, MASS. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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several plantings of trees, but last 
spring I put Organic Gardening to the 
crucial test. I planted 8 peach trees 
about two feet tall. Just dug a hole 
and stuck them in the ground, put 
two shovels of humus in, covered it, 
put two pails of manure on top and 
covered it with a hundred pound sack 
of sawdust about 4 feet in circumfer. 
ence and put blocks on the outer edge, 
having no rocks. The trees are stil 
growing and are about four feet high, 
green and lovely; while the untreated 
ones stopped growing early in summer 
and look dead. 

I fed the asparagus in midsummer 
and it started growing as if it were 
spring. The raspberries were just 
small twigs. After feeding with com. 
post, the plants became huge. 

A. Joseph, 

34735 W. 8 Mile, 

Farmington, Michigan. 
- 


COMPOSTED TOMATOES 
AND NO BLIGHT 


September 30, 1948. 
Dear Sir: 

I have been growing tomatoes ona 
small city plot for the last eight years. 
In spite of faithful application of 
chemical fertilizers, they deteriorated 
in quality little by little each succeed- 
ing year. Five years ago for the first 
time I noticed that several plants 
wilted and became stringy-looking al- 
most over night. “Tomato blight”, 
someone said. “Nothing to be done 
once it’s there but pull up the infected 
plants.” 

I did this, and to save the rest of the 
plants I invested in some garden dust 
for fighting off tomato blight. Yet 
each year the blight was worse. Two 
years ago, when I lost every one of my 
plants from blight, I was fighting mad. 
But I also began to realize that some- 
where along the line I was to blame. 

It is autumn now. I grew tomato 
plants this year that held their own 
against disease. Not one had blight, 
and the fruit is of better size and 
flavor. I used no tomato dust at all. 
If I need any more proof of the values 
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THE PRUNING BOOK 


by Gustav L. Wirrrock 
Custodian of the Herbarium, New York Botanical Garden. 


THE pruning book was written especially for the home 
owner and orchardist who wants to get the most out of 
his vines, shrubs, and trees. It is so clearly written and 
so well illustrated that anyone can maintain a beautiful 
homestead and a productive orchard with confidence and 
with the satisfaction that attends beauty in ornamental 
plants and productiveness in fruit trees, A well pruned 
tree is also usually a healthy one. The author shares his 
—- personal experiences with all who want to do their own 
pruning. He tells his readers not only HOW to prune, but WHEN to prune. It 
deals with evergreens, hedges, brambles, ornamental trees and shrubs, fruit trees 
and shrubs; and gives specific directions for pruning practically every 

woody plant that is included in a home planting. Cloth bound, 166 pages. $3.00 


FARMERS OF FORTY CENTURIES 


by F. H. Kine, D.Sc. 
formerly Professor of Agricultural Physics, University of Wisconsin; 
and Chief of Division of Soil Management, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Preface by Dr. Liserty Hype BatLey 


AN agriculture is permanent only to the extent that we 
return to the soil sufficient organic matter to maintain the 
soil in a living condition; for only a living soil can be 
permanent and productive. Dr. King takes his readers 
into the fields of Japan and China to observe at first hand 
the agricultural practices which enabled those peoples to 
maintain their soils in a highly productive eondition over 
the centuries. They convert all plant and animal residues 
into compost as food for the soil organisms. There is 
neither erosion nor depletion of soils, neither deficiency 
nor biological diseases of any consequence in their crop 
plants, and no “running out” of crop plants. In this book 

we may find answers to our own agricultural problems. Cloth. 384 pp.,« 


TREES AND TOADSTOOLS 


by M. C. Rayner, D.Sc. 


Tue forest and woodland have much to teach us in such funda- 
mental aspects of agriculture as maintaining the soil in a living 
condition, mixed plantings, the inter-relationships of plants 
which occupy a common environment, and a balanced relation- 
ship between plants and animals. This book deals with the 
most fundamental but little understood relationship between the 
lowly toadstools which grow in the forest floor and the giant 
trees which tower high over the other woodland plants. Most 
interesting of all is the symbiotic relationship between the toad- 
stool mycelium and the roots of great trees, a relationship known 
as mycorrhiza. This partnership is beneficial to both toadstool and tree, and ap- 
pears to be of the most fundamental importance in the nutrition of many of 

our woodland trees. Cloth, 122 pp., 18 full-page illus. from photographs. $2.50 


Send Order Direct to 
Dept. O. G. ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Pa. 
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ORGANIC 


COMPOST 
AS YOU WANT IT 


@ ..SCREENED 
@ ..SHREDDED 
@ ..GROUND 
@ ..MIXED 


Rocks, trash sepa- 

rated. Grinds manure 
(PATENTED) and tough organic 
matter through roll- 
wet or dry. Screens fine as 
through perforated screens. Free 
compost circular. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. kansas 


ing screens, 
wanted 


BEFORE YOU BUY 


*SMALL® 


\ ANY TRACTOR- 


SEE THE POWERFUL 


S-HPGRAVELY— 
m finest, yet most moderately 
priced Garden Tractor 
Complete line of excl 
designed power tools for every 


Garden, Lawnand Field job. 


GRAVELy 


FIELD - TESTED. FOR 205 TEARS 


GRAVELY “orton PLOW & CULTIVATOR CO. 
BOX 1148 DUNBAR, W. VA. 


Amazing flower colors. Brown roses! Green carnations 
for St. Patrick’s! Multicolor daffodils. Unusual floral 
tints for Easter; for parties, table and home decoration, 
corsages, etc., can be yours with Bloom Magic. 

Just insert stems in solution... presto! ... hues 
you’ve only imagined before!... Package contains the 
3 primary colors; mix for any tint or shade under sun. 
Enough for hundreds of flowers, $1.00, postpaid. SEND 
NOW. 


BLOOM MAGIC LAB., ®8!DGETON 14, 


INDIANA 


Please mention ORGANIC GAR 


GARDENING 


of compost, I have only to look into 
my neighbor’s yard, where, in spite of 
his dependence on manure applica. 
tions, one-third of his tomatoes are 
blighted. He has never pulled them 
out; yet my plants have escaped en. 
tirely. And I give the credit to com. 
post. 

Mrs. M. W. Holgerson, 

2032 N. 58th Street, 

Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 


GARDENING WITHOUT 
ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 
AND WITHOUT PESTS 


June 24, 1948, 
Gentlemen: 

My tentative efforts at organic gar- 
dening are producing gratifying re- 
sults. There are no pests in the garden 
at all and the apples are less wormy 
than last year when I sprayed. I hope 
that refraining from sprays and by 
using compost another year or two 
will produce good apples. The more 
I sprayed the worse they got. 

Many years ago at a place where no 
spray had ever been used nor any 
chemical fertilizer and where top soil 
had been drawn in to a depth of one to 
three feet, angleworms would come up 
on a. hot moist night until the surface 
of the lawn seemed to be fairly crawl- 
ing. I have healthy looking worms 
here, but not in any large quantity. 
At that place I could pick up two or 
three gallons of large worms in an 
evening but did not know anything 
about earthworm farming then (and 
don’t know much now). 

J. L. Cleaver, 
Avon, New York. 


PERFECT APPLES 
WITHOUT SPRAYING 


August 30, 1948. 
Dear Sirs: 

I set out an apple orchard three 
years ago and I have a lot of apples 
this year and no worms in any of them. 
I tell people that compost did it. My 
son brought a Mr. Wilson here a few 
days ago to see my trees. He was 
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AN AGRICULTURAL 
TESTAMENT 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.1.E. 


Louis Bromfield has said of this book that 
it is “the best book I know on the soil and 
the processes that take part in it.” Written 
by an expert scientist, the developer of 
Organic Gardening procedures, THE 
AGRICULTURAL TESTAMENT is a 


classic. Loved the world over for his 


Sir Albert Howard’s Books 


combination of practicality and humility, 
Sir Albert Howard so bound himself up 
with Nature and its wonders that his 
approach to farming often verged on the 
mystical. But he was withal as down-to- 
earth as any farmer could wish. In other 
words, he was a genius, and the AGRI- 
CULTURAL TESTAMENT is a work 
of genius. Used as a text-book it will 
safely and surely bridge the gap for the 
novice between the use of harmful chemi- 
cal fertilizers and organic methods, utiliz- 
ing Nature’s own laws and 

rhythms. Cloth. 253 pp...... $3.50 


THE SOIL 
AND HEALTH 


by Sir Albert Howard, C.L.E. 


Food problems have their beginnings as 
soil problems, and can only be solved by 
an understanding of soil fertility. Sterile 
soil cannot produce food, and man cannot 
exist without being fed. So it is essential 
for mankind to learn how to maintain 
fertility and to learn how to re-create it 
when it has been destroyed. Everything 


civilization has accomplished so far has 
been based upon exploitation, first of the 
earth itself and then of its peoples. 
Industry and trade have had a way, all 
too often, of developing into banditry. 
Sir Albert Howard thought so, and while 
he was no Jeremiah, he did see clearly 
that mankind was poised on the verge 
of failure. He proved his theories, be- 
cause he was not only a scientist but a 
practical farmer. This book deals specifi- 
cally with crops and livestock, includes 
an illuminating history of agriculture and 
ends with a list of farming prac- 

tices to be avoided. Cloth. 320 pp. $4.00 


THE EARTH'S 
GREEN CARPET 


by Louise E. Howard 


4 Lady Howard is the widow of Sir Albert 

Howard, the founder of the Organic 
Farming movement. She has made her- 
self an authority on agricultural problems 
and tells in this book of her theory that 
degenerative diseases are on the increase 
all over the world due to our shot-in-the- 
arm chemical fertilizing methods of grow- 
ing the food we eat. Naturally, she 


advocates the adoption of Sir Albert 
Howard’s theories and stresses the fact 
that Man’s health and happiness depend 
upon the use he makes of THE EARTH’S 
GREEN CARPET. The book is vividly 
written, and the scramble for life of all 
growing things is graphically set forth. 
Nature holds everything in place if Man 
permits her to, but when his depredations 
are successful the precious top-soil is 
lost and blows across the land or washes 
downstream. Lady Howard warns us 
that it is almost too late, and if we do not 
change our methods Man can easily van- 
ish from the face of the earth. A 

Rodale Press book. Cloth. 260 pp. $3.00 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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Max Schling’s 
Beautiful 
SEED CATALOG 
Is Free 


Write at once for your copy of this fascinating 
full-color garden book presenting all the best new 
introductions and, of course, the choicest of the 
older favorites as well. Ready soon. It’s yours free. 


SUPERB TREE PEONIES 
ready for immediate shipment. Write for de- 
seriptive list. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


Dept. O 618 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


SIFT the SOIL 


for Better Results 
HANDY SIFTER 


Holds up to 30 Ibs. of SOIL. EACH 

Available in Fine or Coarse Screening $]. 35 
Please specify when ordering 

Set of One Fine and One Coarse................ $2.65 

No C.0.D.—Iimmediate Delivery—Postpaid in U.S.A. 


Christmas 
Suggestion! 


Give A Set 
For Christmas 
We will mail in time for Christmas. 
Just send us a card if you wish one enclosed. 
A Thoughtful and Appreciated Gift 
For Your Gardening Friends 


THE DIAMOND W MFG. CO. 
1100 Altamont Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Rhododendron Catawbiense 


(LILAC PURPLE) 
2-3 Feet — 12 for $10.00 -— 100 for $60.00 


No Catalogue 


ROBT. McEWIN 


RFD 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Natural Soil 
Conditioner Teeming With 
Necessary Bacteria 


Prepare BETTER COMPOST heaps 
by spreading HYPER-HUMUS 1 
inch deep between 3-inch layers 


of waste material. Will hasten 
breakdown, and make compost 
more productive. You'll enjoy 
finer vegetables, brighter flowers, 
and lovelier lawns. Be sure to get 
genuine HYPER-HUMUS. 

Sold through established dealers 
Shipments east of Mississippi only 
Write for free folder 
HYPER-HUMUS CO. 

Box 19 Newton, N. J. 


very much surprised that I could raise 
apples without spraying. He asked 
permission to bring his son to see my 
trees. Mr. Wilson was a nursery man 
about 30 years ago. He came back 
few days later wath his son. He said 
that if I could keep the worms out 
another year that he thought I would 
never be troubled with them. 
Some of the limbs on the trees are 

lined up with apples for 15” or more 
so thick they push some of them off, 
They have not room to grow they are 
so thick. Next year I expect to have 
a very large crop. 

B. A. Mathewson, 

Rt. No. 1, Box 347, 

Orosi, California. 


COMPOST RESTORES DISEASED 
GLADIOLUS CORMS 


October 7, 1948, 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to add my story to the “glad” 
symposium _in the last issue of the 
magazine. This I had planned to write 
you earlier and was therefore parti- 
cularly interested in the experiments 
and pictures. Two years ago I bought 
a collection of gladioli from one of our 
best known nurseries; a_ gardening 
friend bought at the same time. Both 
lots of corms looked terrible. She re- 
turned hers asking for healthy ones 
and was given a smaller number—but 
just as bad—in return. These she 
threw away. I did not know her ex- 
perience at the time. T looked at the 
corms I had received, decided that so 
famous a grower wouldn’t send out 
anything as bad as these looked, and 
so planted them. But they were that 
bad! I did not get one healthy flower; 
however, I fed them compost all sum- 
mer and harvested as usual in the fall. 
What was my surprise and delight to 
discover that the new corms that had 
formed were clean and perfect. | 
realize, however, that this year’s grow- 
ing would be the pay-off. They were 
planted in good composted soil, grew 
well, and produced perfectly vod non- 
thrippy blossoms. I wish I had taken 
my friend’s bulbs that she threw away 
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and treated them! I think restoring 
such badly diseased corms by the com- 
post method is even more valuable 
than if I had just had good flowers 
from good stock to begin with. 

Margaret F. Hastings, 

11 Pine Street, 

Tenafly, New Jersey. 

— 


IT’S ALMOST UNBELIEVABLE 
October 3, 1948. 


Dear Sirs: 

] am gardening with the organic 
method, and need not tell you of the 
results. You know. I will say that 
ater gardening the old way, the re- 
sults are almost unbelievable. I am 
so enthused with the idea that it is 
almost a constant subject of conversa- 
tion in my house. It is surprising how 
few people are interested in garden- 
ing, much less using a good system. 
Especially down here in South Jersey, 
‘The Garden State”. 

J. I. Brown, 
Cape May, N. J. 


Legal Aid Society 


Our attention has been called to 
a number of situations in the prac- 
tice of the organic method of gar- 
dening that require legal interpre- 
tations. For example, can an agent 
of the State or Federal Government 
compel a gardener to use poisonous 
sprays on his food or ornamental 
plants to kill insects? Or, has a 
representative of a Board of Health 
the authority to prevent a citizen 
from building a compost heap in 
connection with making organic fer- 
tilizer for his garden? We suggest 
that all attorneys who are readers 
of Organic Gardening magazine and 
who believe in the natural methods 
of the organiculturists organize 
themselves into a Legal Aid Society. 
To join this society, we invite you 
to send your name and address to 
Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa. 


Is the Universal 
Intelligence Wrong e 


If you believe in a Universal Intelligence, then you must believe in it's 
ways. When you say that you can improve on Nature, you are claiming 
to be smarter than the Universal Intelligence, for Nature's ways are the 
ways of Universal Intelligence. Feeding the soil and plants with artificials is 
claimed to be an improvement on Nature, but Nature's way is the Organic 
Way, and that is the Universal Intelligence's way. K-K Super-compost being 
made up 100% of numerous organic matters is Nature's way of feed- 
ing the soil and plants, and it is Universal Intelligence'’s way. The same is 
true of K-K small earthworms. 


KNAPP & KNAPP GARDEN SUPPLY AND NURSERY 
988 Lewelling Blvd., San Lorenzo, Calif. 


LOckhaven 8-2287 LUcerne 2-0503 
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A TRIP TO ALABAMA 


it HAVE just returned from a visit to 
Alabama the details of which are per- 
haps worthwhile recounting. The trip 
was sponsored by D. E. Ponder, owner 
of the Yarn-a-bout worm farm of 
Opelika, Alabama, who has been 
raising earthworms for twenty years 
and whose method appears to be radi- 
cally different from that of Dr. Oliver, 
the basis of which is to have the earth- 
worms work in a medium or mixture 
of one-third soil, one-third green mat- 
ter and one-third manure. Mr. Ponder 
has evolved a process in which the 
earthworms work in a medium of fine- 
ly ground up green matter, exclusively, 
which he calls the earthworm food, 
with absolutely no manure or other 
animal matter being present. 

The only draw-back is that one 
must purchase this food from Mr. 
Ponder at 7c per pound and it is a 
costly method if one is going to follow 
it to merely produce compost, for these 
earthworms turn out an excellent com- 
post. But where it is employed to 
propagate worms for fishermen, and 
only incidentally getting an extra 
dividend of the residual compost which 
results, then the plan is most economi- 
cal. One hundred pounds of finished 
compost can be purchased today for 
about three or four dollars wherever 
it is available, but one hundred pounds 
of the Ponder earthworm food, before 
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even being processed by the worms, 
costs $7.50. 

I was very much impressed with 
the health, size and activity of Mr. 
Ponder’s vegetarian earthworms and 
while there a thought occurred to me 
which might very well change the 
method of making compost at the Or- 
ganic Gardening experimental farms. 
At first, it appeared to me that the 
compost turned out by Mr. Ponder’s 
worms, would not be all-sufficient, be- 
cause no animal matter was present. 
Sir Albert Howard has said that in 
the continuing use of compost made 
from green matter only, there would 
eventually result a dying out of the 
plant species, that is, the plants grow- 
ing on land where such compost 1s 
applied, would eventually produce 
seed that would not have sufficient 
ability to grow good plants. The 
farmer would then be faced with the 
problem of always purchasing his seed 
from outside sources. Also, the nutri- 
tional quality of a plant that would 
produce sterile seed would then have 
to be under careful scrutiny. 

For this reason we have always been 
preaching Sir Albert Howard’s concept 
of using three times as much green 
matter as manure in making compost 
because in studying plants growing in 
the fields and forests Sir Albert found 
three times as much plant matter as 
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manure, the latter consisting of the 
dead bodies of insects and animals in 
the soil, their droppings and that of 
birds, etc. etc. So I said to Mr. Ponder, 
‘The only drawback I see with your 
compost is that it is made without 
manure, although it looks nice and 
black.” 

Mr. Ponder, a tall handsome South- 
emer looked me over with a little 
iritated gleam in his eyes and in a 
delightful Southern accent answered: 
“Mr, Rodale, what do you think the 
castings of the earthworms are?” 

Well, the force of his answer hit me 
ike a ton of bricks. The castings of 
earthworms are the finest manure you 
can get and I ran my fingers through 
his earthworm beds and noted the 
rich content of castings. Right then 
and there I decided that I would never 
call earthworm castings—castings any 
more. From now on I shall call it ma- 
nure, for what else is it? In experi- 
ments made at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station it was 
discovered that the manure ejected by 
eathworms was 33% richer in nitro- 
gen; 32°%% richer in phosphorus and 
$§% richer in potassium than the soil 
in which the earthworms lived. 

When we made a change in the Sir 
Albert Howard method of making 
compost a few years ago, by inserting 
earthworms in the pit about six weeks 
ater the materials were assembled, 
and after the heat of fermentation had 
subsided, Sir Albert applauded. He re- 
printed my article explaining this 
change in his journal. My primary 
purpose was to eliminate the two turn- 
ings of the material. Let the earth- 
worms do it. Today, I find that by 
this method we are turning out a much 
finer compost. Now, since we see that 
by this method the earthworms are 
charging the material with a large 
amount of manure extremely rich, not 
oly with nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash, but also with other valuable 
minerals, we can come to the conclu- 
sion, that if we can find a way to break 
down green matter alone with the aid 
of earthworms, we can eliminate the 
ied of getting animal manure for 


compost-making. Many persons seem 
to find a difficulty in securing manure. 
Also it would be extremely convenient 
for vegetarians who do not wish to 
farm with cattle. In other words they 
can use earthworms as their cattle. 

I told Mr. Ponder, frankly, that he 
had shown me a new light. I began 
to examine his process further and 
found that he uses no soil or lime. As 
soon as I returned home we immedi- 
ately got busy and began an experi- 
ment in making compost using green 
matter only, without soil or lime. Mr. 
Ponder claims that lime hinders his 
earthworms. Such things as lime and 
phosphate rock where necessary can 
be applied directly to the soil. In our 
current experiments we have filled the 
ten small pits near our stone vegetable 
garden with green matter assembled 
under various conditions. Some of 
the pits contain finely ground matter, 
others, materials of various degrees of 
coarseness. Some are treated with fin- 
ished compost strewn between layers 
of green matter so as to inoculate the 
green matter with bacteria. One of 
the pits was treated with the Earp- 
Thomas type of bacteria which can be 
purchased from advertisers in Organic 
Gardening. Some of the pits were 
soaked with a solution made of Cur- 
bay, a by-product obtained from 
molasses which is a good food for bac- 
teria. Perhaps a new process is in the 
making. 

After about six weeks large amounts 
of earthworms will be placed in the 
pits to do their part in breaking down 
the green matter. Mr. Ponder claims 
that his compost, without the aid of 
lime, comes out practically neutral, 
with a Ph of about 7. This aspect will 
be checked carefully. The results of 
what goes on in these seven pits will 
be reported on in this magazine prob- 
ably in the late spring or early sum- 
mer of 1949. I am sure that were Sir 
Albert alive today he would strongly 
advocate such experimental work. It 
does not matter whether the manure 
comes from steers, cows or earth- 
worms, so long as it is animal matter. 
No matter how the process is changed, 
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in essence it will be based on the origi- 
nal ideas of Sir Albert Howard. 

Mr. Ponder showed me his vegetable 
garden close to his out-door earthworm 
beds. For two years he has been apply- 
ing his residual compost in this garden 
which is a pleasure to see. Beans, 
without sprays or other chemicals, 
were immune to the Mexican Bean 
Beetle. I had the pleasure of seeing 
the reaction of many local visitors to 
that garden, in comparing it with their 
own efforts. 


I trust that by the time this ney 
green matter-earthworm compost js 
ready our Soil and Health Foundation 
laboratory will be in a position to 
examine it carefully from a chemical 
and bacteriological point of view and 
some interesting findings may result 


J. I. RODALE, 


(Eprror’s Note: My subject for next 
month will be—“The Menace of Arti- 


‘ficial Insemination of Cattle.”) 


Tractors Are Increasing 


Danger of Soil Abuse 


The change from horses to tractors on American farms 
has increased the danger of soil abuse. 

This is the conclusion of three soil scientists of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service at Cornell University who have 
completed a study of the effects of organic matter and erosion 
on soil packing in New York State. 

A soil low in organic matters when subjected to the com- 


pacting force equal to the rubber tire of a two-plow tractor, 
may pack to a point that water will move through the soil 
very slowly, Dr. John Lamb, Jr., said. On the other hand, 
organic matter protects the subsoil against compaction. The 
amount of organic matter and intensity of the packing force 
help determine the amount of moisture a soil can hold. 

The packing force used in the soil tests was equal to a 
tractor or empty truck. 

Among the results: For each of the soils studied, the 
sample with the highest degree of packing was lowest in 
organic matter. 

“With more and more heavy equipment coming onto 
our farmlands today, we need to be more concerned than 


ever about maintaining a high organic-matter content in 
the soil,” Dr. Lamb advised. 


Science News Letter, September 25, 1948 
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PROTECT BIRDS 


By DR. EHRENFRIED E. PFEIFFER 


li month, the writer will break 
his routine of reporting on soils and 
health and present a plea for bird pro- 
rection. The following report Chicago 
Daily Tribune, July 12, 1948. (Spe- 
dal) from Greenwich, Conn. (1) 
which has been running in the daily 
press recently really obliges him to do 
this: 

“Officials of the National Audubon 
sciety’s Greenwich nature center here, 
whose more than 400 acres abound 
with wild life, are concerned over the 
death of many birds, apparently from 
ating insects killed by insecticides. 
The center has begun extensive tests 
to determine the percentage of con- 
centration of insecticides that may be 
wed safely out of doors without in- 
juring birds and other animals... 

“Charles E. Mohr, director of the 
center, said that in the last week he 
had received messages from several 
towns in Connecticut that large num- 
bers of dead birds had been found, 
tilled apparently by eating insects 
that had been poisoned ... 

“The National Audubon society’s 
headquarters in New York City has 
recently received word from Morris- 
town, N. J., on the same subject. One 
ktter told of a lazge group of birds, 
il found dying of convulsions at the 
ame time. A Morristown postman 
iso wrote to say he had seen a con- 
iderable number of birds fall dead to 
the ground after some trees were 
sprayed. 

“‘Apart from the fact that a lot of 
people enjoy birds, the serious point 
s that birds are the best of all insect 
destroyers, Mohr said. ‘Moreover, 
hundreds of species of valuable insects, 
ch as bees, are likewise killed by 
those poisons...” 


“Mohr emphasized that the Au- 
dubon society took no position for or 
against the use of insecticides and that 
‘it is entirely too soon in the experi- 
ments for anyone to assert that the 
new insecticides are “too dangerous” 
to use out of doors.’ He suggested, 
however, that no insecticides be used 
during the nesting season of May, 
June, aud early July. In that period, 
he pointed out, two years’ brood of 
birds could be killed at once.” 

Another and even more vital reason 
for our concern for the birds is that 
they are a part of the living balance 
of nature. Once this balance is dis- 
torted, there is no visible end of the 
consequences in the general household 
of animal and plant life, among the 
healthy as well as the diseased. 

Then, too, not only are birds “the 
best of all insect destroyers”, but they 
are the most harmless. A few figures 
may illustrate their importance as ex- 
terminators. One young European 
cuckoo, frequently looked down on as 
an intruder in the foster parents’ nest, 
devours about 800 caterpillars a day. 
And the foster parents are really able 
to provide these great quantities. His 
American cousins, the Yellow- and 
Black-billed cuckoos are also great 
eaters of tent caterpillars and inch- 
worms and also have the very satis- 
factory habit of killing a great many 
more of these pests than they are able 
to eat. 

One pair with three young of any 
of the members of the Family Paridae, 
which includes nuthatches, titmice and 
chickadees, wipes out over 80 Ibs. of 
insects during a summer. An orchard- 
ist informed us that a few pairs of tit- 
mice with their young can take care of 
the entire caterpillar and flying insect 
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population of a one acre apple orchard. 
Then consider the capacity of the 
swallow. A pair of swallows collect 
about 10 flies 20 times per hour 
for their nestlings. Every day, this 
amounts to about 7000 flies per family. 
Per summer, this is more than half a 
million insects. In the average old- 
fashioned barn one could count as 
many as ten or twenty families of 
these masters of aerodynamics. That 
was before the DDT age. Now, swal- 
lows are disappearing from the cow 
barn. 

How can we aid and abet these 
natural helpers of ours? One of the 
most important steps is to provide 
them with nesting facilities, with food 
and water in the wintertime, and be- 
yond that to let them live in “peace”, 
in their own way. 

Swallows are best attracted by put- 
ting nesting boards (4” by 3”) under- 
neath the ceiling ‘in barns, haylofts, 
and open sheds, or below an overhang- 
ing roof. They can even build a nest 
on a pair of long nails, projecting at 
least 4” from the wall and spaced 3” 
apart. If you live in a region of light 
sandy soil, it is a good idea to have a 
box of a clay and cow manure mixture 
at hand (should we say “at beak”) 
for the swallows’ building material 
supply. This should be kept quite 
moist. Up to 30 swallows have been 
seen making use of such a box, all at 
the same time. 

All the members of the titmouse 
family prefer to nest in hollow trees, 
sometimes taking over the old homes 
their close cousins the nuthatches have 
prepared in former years. If there 
aren’t any of these vacant, the chicka- 
dee will cheerfully set up housekeeping 
in a knot-hole, a hole in a stonewall, 
or a hollow fence-rail. Incidentally, 
an authority on insect life has calcu- 
lated that a chickadee is beyond com- 
parison as an enemy of the female 
canker-worm moths and their eggs, de- 
stroying about 5,500 eggs in one day. 
So one can see that it is truly worth- 
while encouraging them in their pro- 
tection of our deciduous trees against 
the inroads of these pests. And one 
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can attract them by hanging neg 
houses for them. Alas, the fantasy of 
the artist-carpenter who has designed 
these, often counteracts his good in. 
tentions. Frequently, one sees the 
titmice evicted or not even permitted 
to step foot over the threshold by the 
sparrows who have taken over these 
modern hostels. This sort of thing can 
be avoided by making the entrance 
small enough for the titmice and not 
quite big enough for sparrows. De. 
pending on the size of the opening and 
the size and shape of the inside space 
you can get one or another kind of bird 
to make use of these houses. Entrances 
1 1/16” in diameter are sparrow-proof 
and yet large enough for the smaller 
species of titmice. This size would be 
best where competition with sparrows 
is strong, otherwise a slightly larger 
opening is recommended. One and a 
quarter inch openings appeal to the 
larger members of the titmouse group; 
starlings, downy woodpeckers and 
small robins need 1 13/16” holes. The 
hairy woodpecker and the flicker must 
have 2 6/16” entrances. These larger 
birds can and will defend themselves 
against the encroaching sparrows. 
Falcons, nighthawks and the smaller 
owls need 3 1/2” holes. Have the en- 
trance hall-way roomy enough so that 
the bird can move and turn in it. Its 
inner diameter should widen out to 
three inches for the two smallest types, 
and to three and three-quarter inches 
for the larger. The inner chamber 
proper should widen out gradually to 
four inches for the smaller and four 
and three-quarter inches for the larger 
bird houses. The inner depth, from 
the entrance hole to the floor should 
be 6 inches for the two smaller houses, 


nine inches for the medium, and 
twelve inches for the largest size. To 
allow for headroom in the apartment 


the opening should be located 2 1/2” | 


below the removable cover of the bird- 
house. 


It is important that these houses be | 


cleaned in the autumn to avoid a 
carry-over of diseases and vermin. 


Removable covers are therefore pre- 


ferable. There could also be a small 
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hole bored at the bottom for venti- 
lation and drainage. The houses should 
be hung in the perpendicular on trees, 
or poles. Slant the cover down and 
out so that the rain will run off. Some- 
times the tree on which you want to 
hang the box grows so that you can’t 
place it straight ‘up and down as ad- 
vised above. In any.case, never have 
the lower end sticking out, it doesn’t 
matter if the upper end is a bit out 
from the perpendicular. It is best to 
have the entrance in the side, rather 
than in the front. A little dry peat 
moss on the floor is looked on with 
favor by most of the birds. They also 
prefer to find these homes in groves 
or trees and other quiet places. 
Having “solved” the housing prob- 
lem, the next question is that of winter 
feeding. Helpful as this is, it is better 
not to do it at all than to do it wrong. 
Feeding stations or shelters should 
be well protected with large overhang- 
ing roofs, and have easily accessible 
platforms underneath. The food should 
not be exposed to snow or rain. Re- 
move moldy, wet, or decaying mate- 
rial. It is good to have feeding tables 
on two levels, one about five feet 
above ground and a smaller one two 
feet below it, to attract the birds. 
Feeding boxes hanging on a wall may 
serve. These should have slanting 
roofs. Bags, wire baskets, or open feed- 
ing vessels exposed to rain and snow, 
which let the feed freeze or rot are 
detrimental to the health of the birds 
one wants to protect. No matter how 
and what you feed, guard against 
moisture. If the feeding stations are 
placed among small: trees or shrubs, 
sheltered against wind, then they will 
not fail to serve their purpose. Do not 
forget, in addition to the grain or seed 
mixtures which you feed, to include 
some suet. When the snow covers the 
ground or the little birds are shivering 
with the cold, it is too late to set up 
the feeding platforms. By that time 
they will be confused and weakened, 
and will distrust rather than accept 
the new gadget. Place your feeding 
equipment in November, before winter 
comes, so that the birds get used to it 


and know where to go in an emergen- 
cy. There is no danger of overfeeding 
them, for our little friends always pre- 
fer their natural hunting grounds; with 
the first thaw they disappear from the 
platforms. To call the birds’ attention 
to their tavern one can scatter a little 
feed on the open ground nearby and 
discontinue this practice as soon as 
they have accepted the feeding sta- 
tions. These are best located near the 
nesting houses, if you also have these. 

In a forest or wild life preserve it is 
sufficient to have one large feeding sta- 
tion for every 400 to 700 acres. The 
good news will spread fast. 

For nature lovers we recommend 
an attractive experiment with a “feed- 
ing tree.” One mixes several ingredi- 
ents for such a “tree”, the following, © 
for instance: 4 ounces of dried ground 
bread, four ounces of meat scraps, 8 
ounces of hemp seed (whole), 4 ounces 
of crushed hemp seed, 4 ounces of 
poppy seed, 2 ounces of oats, 3 ounces 
of dried elderberries, 3 ounces of sun- 
flower seed, 3 ounces of ant larvae 
(eggs). These are all then stirred into 
2 1/2 lbs. of melted tallow. When it 
has cooled and hardened, you can store 
it in this cake form. Melt a small 
amount at a time and pour it over the 
twigs and needles of one of the smaller 
low-growing conifers (fir, spruce). 
Start at the tips of the branches and 
pour so as to cover the needles and 
fill the spaces between them. The 
mixture will harden and stick if you 
get it just right. You will be surprised 
to see the varieties of birds which will 
frequent such a tree. This plan will 
work particularly well in a period of 
dry cold, less effectively when the 
trees get covered with snow or ice. 
After snowfalls, go out to the tree and 
gently shake the snow off. About 
every two or three weeks you will 
have to add more of the mixture to 
the tree because the birds will have 
eaten it up. 

The provision of various sorts of 
bird feeding facilities makes an excel- 
lent field project for school children 
in connection with biology and nature 
studies. 
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New York Botanical Garden 


QO, the thousands of species of 


trees which are grown in tropical coun- 
tries for ornamental purposes we find 
a chosen number which are exceptional 
for some especial reason. These trees 
may be grown for their edible qualities 
or for the fiber which they produce, 
or perhaps for their fruits or the beau- 
ty of their flowers. 

Few trees which are cultivated for 
the last reasons are as intriguing to 
the plant enthusiast as is the fabled 
Cannon-Ball Tree of South America. 
This exotic plant has been known to 
the botanical world since the time of 
Jean Aublet in 1775, when it was first 
described in his Histoire des Plantes 
de la Guiane Francoise, but it is un- 
common in cultivation and not as 
widely known as it might be. 

In the years following Aublet’s orig- 
inal description, it has been discovered 
over a large area in South America, in 
the region encompassing the Guianas 
and portions of northern Brazil. It is 
known by the botanists as Couroupita 
guianensis, Aublet’s generic name 
being derived from.the native verna- 
cular, couroupitoutoumou. The genus 
to which it belongs is a small one 
which has long caused trouble for the 
taxonomists, they being unable to 
decide exactly where to put it in the 
plant kingdom. The group now seems 
best placed in the Brazil-Nut Family 
(Lecythidaceae), though it is not too 
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closely allied to any other genus there, 

The Cannon-Ball is a hugh tree, 
attaining as much as a hundred feet 
in height in its native jungles, where 
it raises its foliage above most of its 
neighbors. It typically has a widely 
spreading crown of rather rough 
branches, from which the leaves fall— 
generally in March—for a few days, 
only to be rapidly replaced by the new 
ones. These leaves sometimes attain 
a length of almost a foot and may be 
as much as four inches across. 

The flowers are produced on woody 
stalks which emerge from the trunk or 
principal limbs of the tree, these stalks 
elongating year after year and some- 
times becoming three feet or more 
long. Though a hundred blossoms may 
be found on each of these inflores- 
cences, only one or two fruits will 
form, and often these do not reach 
maturity, but rot and fall off at an 
early age. 

These flowers are about four inches 
in diameter, furnished with a delight- 
ful spicy fragrance, and are of a spec- 
tacular color combination. The thick 
petals are a rich wine-red, often shaded 
with magenta toward the base, and 
the central tuft of papillae-like sta- 
mens are suffused with dark pink and 
pale lilac. These petals are a dull 
yellowish-white on their outer surface, 
and the entire blossom is of very fleshy 
texture. In the center of the flower 1s 
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a thick callus-like growth with a very 
roughened surface, and of a whitish 
hue, often suffused irregularly with 
yellow. 

" After the flowers fade and fall, the 
fruits commence to grow, and in a 
short time assume the characteristic 
globular shape which gives the tree 


‘its common name of “Cannon-Ball.” 


These fruits are rather slow in ripen- 
ing, and when mature are about six 
or eight inches in diameter and cover- 
ed with a very hard rust-colored shell. 
They are often cut in half and the re- 
sultant sections utilized by the natives 
as drinking cups, cooking vessels, or 
storage containers. Inside this hard 
shell lies a’ fibrous pulp—greenish- 
white in color, but turning blue when 
exposed to the air—containing many 
fat circular seeds, a substance which 
is occasionally employed as a refresh- 
ing potion in fever treatments. This 
pulp, however, is possessed of a very 
powerful stench which persists long 
after the shells are cleaned of all 
particles of it, and one can scarcely 
imagine enjoying a draught of a liquid 
concocted from anything smelling so 
badly. In addition to its medicinal 
utilization, this foetid meat is some- 
times used as a depilatory by the 
Indians who inhabit the primitive 
areas where the tree is indigenous. 
The great hard fruits, when falling 
tothe ground, make a loud noise which 
has been likened to that of a fusillade 
of cannon. The unwary walker beneath 
the Couroupita tree had thus best be- 
ware of falling fruits, or a cracked skull 
will be the result of his carelessness. 
Though a decidedly tropical tree, 
the Cannon-Ball is successfully cul- 
tivated in this country, principally in 


Cannon-Ball tree with fruit 


southern Florida, where it thrives and 
several excellent specimens are to be 
found. 

It is a strange plant, with its large 
showy flowers and great rock-like 
fruits with their horrible odor, and its 
unusual method of flowering always 
attracts the passing eye. 

This species furnishes another excel- 
lent example of the fascinating variety 
which is to be found in the plants of 
the tropics, where Nature has almost 
outdone herself in many instances. 
The Cannon-Ball Tree may certainly 
be numbered among the most amazing 
members of the vegetable kingdom. 


Arrangement of Plants 


In the rock garden the arrangement of the plants should 
be in clumps or colonies of one variety, and not of a mixed 
planting where the strongest growing kinds can overrun the 
weaker, many of which would perish under these conditions. - 
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THE 
HIDDEN 
WORLD 


a as we may well be 
by the frequent outcropping of new 
diseases and by the -refusal of old 
diseases to surrender to the attack of 
the spray-gun, it is reassuring to find 


that, year by year, hope is growing , 


stronger that a much more effective 
attack can be made through the soil. 
Nevertheless, anyone with an enquir- 
ing mind must find himself wishing 
for an explanation of the phenomena 
which are reported in such volume 
from all parts of the world. 

Why should the addition of organic 
matter to soils enable plants to resist 
disease? Is there any scientific reason 
for the results obtained? Or must we 
base our hopes on blind faith? 

To obtain an answer to these ques- 
tions it is necessary to consider some 
of the discoveries which have been 
made in recent years by bio-chemists, 
and, before we can appreciate their 
significance to the farmer and garden- 
er, we must form in-our minds a clear 
picture of just what this substance is 
that we speak of as soil. 

What, then, is soil? I suppose the 
biggest surprise to most people is the 
discovery that normal soil is nearly 
all mineral matter. There are plenty 
of fertile soils which contain no more 
than 4% organic matter; 10% is a 
high figure. The balance is made up 
of sand, and clay, and a mixture of 
compounds of iron, lime, potash, and 
other minerals. (For the sake of 
simplicity, we are speaking of the solid 
constituents only and are ignoring air 
and water, each of which is an impor- 
tant constituent of soil, as every good 
gardener well knows.) 

Since so much of the soil is mineral, 
it is natural that the question should 
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arise as to whether the mineral consti- 
tuents should not be our chief concern, 
The .answer is a very emphatic no, 
Small though the proportion of organic 
matter is, its importance is supreme. 
Soil without organic matter becomes 
a desert. Since the claims for organi- 
culture are based on the presence of 
this relatively small percentage of 
matter, it is worthwhile to give it 
some close study. 

Suppose we go into your garden and 
take up between our thumb and fir- 
gers a little of your soil—say about as 
much as we could hold on a nickel. 
What do we have? Is it just a small 
quantity of inert matter—dirt, as so 
many people blasphemously call it? 
By no means. It swarms with life. 
So dense is its population that New 
York City, by comparison seems like 
a deserted village. The living organ- 
isms in that tiny quantity of earth far 
outnumber the human population of 
the whole of the United States. The 
organic matter is the habitat of that 
teeming life. 

The soil is a world of ceaseless activ- 
ity—a world which almost all of us 
ignore most of the time, and one which 
many of us do not even know exists. 
In a way that fills a man with wonder, 
it bears many resemblances to the 
world we see and know. There are in 
it (according to human standards) 
good and evil, peace and war, coopera- 
tion and enmity. Some _ organisms, 
visible to human eyes only through 
high-powered microscopes, are 
petually fighting and preying on other 
organisms; some groups live at peace 
with others and even form alliances 
for their own mutual benefit. 

Some of these microscopical crea- 
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tures are SO important to man that, 
without them, he would have no food, 
yo clothing, no wood to build his 
houses, and the world would become 
yinhabitable. Others are (or, with 
our limited vision, seem to be) our 
worst enemies; they bring disease to 
man, to his crops, to his flocks and 
herds. 

Some of the organisms in the soil are 
animals; some are vegetables. In size, 
they range from relative monsters like- 
earthworms and beetles to organisms 
o small that they are invisible even 
under an ordinary microscope. Except 
when weather conditions slow down 
their activities, all of them are tremen- 
dously busy—helping man or harming 
him, but affecting his life so constantly 
and to so high a degree that the last 
thing we can afford to do is ignore 
them. 

While insects and earthworms have 
their functions, and important ones 
at that, it is the microscopic forms of 
life that have so much to do with 
health and disease of plants. There 
ae two main types of these micro- 
sopic organisms; one type feeds on 
decaying matter, or matter that has 
no life; the other, on living organisms. 
The first type is called saprophytic—a 
word which signifies a plant living on 
decaying matter; the second is called 
parasitic, which means “depending on 
host organisms for survival. Some 
parasites cause diseases and are called 
pathogenes”. Examples of the first are 
the organisms which bring about de- 
composition of vegetable and animal 
matter in a compost heap, or the rot- 
ting of wood, or the moulding of food. 
Examples of the second are bacteria 
which cause disease in animals and 
plants. The war in the soil is, to a 
large degree, between organisms of 
these two types. 

Dr. Selman A. Waksman, the dis- 
coverer of streptomycin and other 
antibiotics, in his book Microbial An- 
lagonisms and Antibiotic Substances 
(The Commonwealth Fund) writes of 
this never-ending battle of the mi- 
ttobes. He points out that since ani- 
mals and plants have existed on this 
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planet for millions of years, the num- 
ber of disease-producing microbes 
which have found their way to the soil 
must be beyond surmise. Through 
countless ages, human and animal ex- 
crement has been deposited in or on 
the soil. Corpses, human and animal, 
have been buried in it, many of them 
undoubtedly swarming with disease 
bacteria. Plants, dying of all kinds of 
diseases, have deposited their remains 
on the earth. If the bacteria from all 
this death and corruption had sur- 
vived, the whole world, by now, would 
be a festering and foul horror. What, 
Dr. Waksman asks, has become of 
them? 

Almost a hundred years ago, Walt 
Whitman asked the same question in 
his poem This Compost. He wrote: 


“Behold this compost! behold it 
well! 

Perhaps every mite has once form’d 
part of a sick person—yet be- 
hold! 

The grass of spring covers the prai- 
ries, 

The bean bursts noiselessly through 
the mould in the garden, 

The delicate spear of the onion 
pierces upward, 

The apple-buds cluster together on 
the apple-branches, 

The resurrection of the wheat ap- 
pears with pale visage out of its 
graves. 

What chemistry! 

That the winds are not really infec- 
tious, . 

That all is clean forever and forever, 

That the cool drink from the well 
tastes so good, 

That blackberries are so flavorous 
and juicy, 

That the fruits of the apple-orchard 
and the orange-orchard, that 
melons, grapes, peaches, plums, 
will none of them poison me, 

That when I recline on the grass I 
do not catch any disease 

Now I am terrified at the Earth, it 
is that calm and patient, 

It grows such sweet things out of 
such corruptions, 
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It turns harmless and stainless on its 
axis, with such endless succes- 
sion of diseased corpses, 

It distils such exquisite winds out of 
such infused fetor, 

It gives such divine materials to 

men, and accepts such leavings 

from them at last.” 


Had Walt Whitman exclaimed “What 
bio-chemistry!” he might have ruined 
his poem, but his prescience would 
have been even more startling. But 
the word was not coined when the 
poem was written and it remained for 
Dr. Fleming, of penicillin fame, Dr. 
Waksman and others to explain why 
the earth turns harmless and stainless 
on its axis with such endless succession 
of diseased corpses. 

Dr. Waksman tells us that it has 
been found that disease-producing 
bacteria (pathogens) do not survive 
for very long in the soil; they are de- 
stroyed through the agency of other 
organisms. Let the soil be invaded by 
pathogens, and a defensive army 
springs to the attack, increases in 
numbers as it feeds upon its victims, 
consumes or otherwise destroys them. 

He writes of instances in which soil 
has been inoculated with bacteria from 
the animal colon. If the soil was first 
sterilized, the bacteria not only sur- 
vived but multiplied, but if they were 
added to fresh soil they rapidly disap- 
peared. Further than this, if later 
additions of the bacteria were made 
to the soil, the speed with which they 
disappeared increased with every addi- 
tion, indicating that the army of an- 
tagonists was growing larger with 
every fresh invasion of the enemy. 
Some of these destroyers were isolated 
and when added to a pure culture of 
the pathogenic bacteria, they quickly 
destroyed them. 

Such observations as these provide 
clear evidence that some pathogens 
disappear from the soil, not because 
they starve to death or because condi- 
tions in the soil are unfavorable to 
their survival, but because they have 
been attacked and slaughtered. 

The possibilities arising from these 
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discoveries were plainly of great im. 
portance to mankind. If there existej 
in the soil organisms capable of de. 
stroying disease-producing _ bacteria 
could not these organisms be used in 
the fight against human disease? 

The idea of using one type of bac. 
terium as an antagonist of another js 
not new. Seventy years ago, Pasteur, 
in his famous experiments, inoculated 
animals with bacteria to protect them 
from anthrax, and since his time num. 
erous other investigators have followed 
similar procedures, some, of course, 
with great success. But the production 
of antibiotics from microbes (and their 
use in combating disease) is a recent 
achievement. 

Let us be sure we understand what 
an antibiotic is. There is a common 
misconception that an antibiotic is a 
living organism, just as people can still 
be found who hold a vague belief that 
a vitamin is a living organism. In 
neither case is this correct. Both anti- 
biotics and vitamins are chemical 
compounds, in exactly the same sense 
as citric acid, Epsom salts and cream 
of tartar are chemical compounds. 
They can be produced, and are pro- 
duced, as crystals. They have been 
analyzed, and the composition and 
structure of many of them are known. 
Much progress has been made in pro- 
ducing them synthetically. An ant. 
biotic, then, is a chemical substance 
which originates in a microbe and has 
the property of preventing the growth 
and activity of bacteria and other 
microorganisms. 

Many antibiotics have already been 
isolated and identified and there 1s 
every indication that the search has 
only begun. We can expect to read re- 
ports of the discovery of new ones for 
many years to come. They differ 
greatly in their properties and charac- 
teristics. Only a few of them, so far, 
give promise of being of value for pre- 
venting or curing human diseases, 
some are highly toxic, some are mildly 
toxic, while others are almost com- 
pletely non-toxic—at least, in the pro- 
portions necessary to obtain the de- 
sired effects. Some check the growth 
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of bacteria without killing them, others 
til] them outright, and yet others 
cquse their complete disintegration. 
(n the whole, they are very selective 
in their action, some being effective 
wainst one type of bacterium, some 
ygainst another. 

‘In the present discussion, we are 
got especially concerned with the use 
of antibiotics for the treatment of 
human diseases, but rather with the 
larger question as to the main pur- 
pose for which they exist. Are we to 
uppose that the antagonists from 
which the antibiotics are extracted 
aist primarily for the curing of human 
diseases and have been waiting in the 
wil, for untold centuries, until Dr. 
Waksman and other geniuses came 
ing and discovered them? Surely 
not. The mere fact that many of them 
we toxic to man and other animals 
disposes of that idea—if anyone ever 
held it, which I doubt. All through 
the ages, the antibiotics have been 
dong their job of keeping the soi! 
healthy, of growing “such sweet things 
out of such corruptions”, and it is a 
gical assumption that they play an 
important part in keeping plants free 
from disease. 

Is there any direct evidence of that 
assumption? Indeed there is. Dr. 
Waksman devotes a whole chapter of 
tis book to the subject of micro- 
biological control of soil-borne plant 
diseases. He tells us that many fungi 
living in the soil are powerful antago- 
ists of other fungi, and of bacteria, 
which cause disease in plants. He pro- 
ceeds to cite a number of instances of 
the destruction of pathogenic organ- 
ims by antagonistic microbes. In 
laboratory experiments, for instance, 
itwas found that when fungi which 
caused disease in wheat seedlings were 
cultivated on sterilized soil, their 
growth was checked when the soil was 
inoculated with harmless fungi and 
tacteria. Still more interesting, the 
same effect was produced by adding to 
the infected soil a small amount of 
unsterilized soil, indicating that this 
esh soil contained antagonists. In 
another experiment, the virulence of 
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disease organisms was greatly reduced 
by the use of penicillium—the mould 
from which pencillin is extracted. 

Dr. Waksman lists so many in- 
stances of antagonism between plant 
pathogens and other soil organisms 
that it is impossible to give them more 
than passing mention. The organisms 
which cause the damping-off of seed- 
lings, or Dutch elm disease, or turnip 
rot, or citrus canker, or flax blight, or 
watermelon disease, or potato scab 
have all been successfully combated 
by other specific fungi or bacteria or 
by substances extracted from them. 
The list could be extended’ further, 
but enough has been said to demon- 
strate. what good grounds Dr. Waks- 
man has for writing: “The importance 
of soil microflora in modifying plant 
diseases caused by soil-borne patho- 
gens is being realized more and more 
clearly.” 

In all of these experiments, you 
notice, an attempt was made to cure 
or prevent a disease by inoculating 
the soil with an antagonist or an 
antibiotic, but a little later Dr. Waks- 
man makes a statement of extraordi- 
nary interest. He tells us that the 
application to the soil of materials 
which favor the development of antag- 
onists has given much more favorable 
results than the use of pure cultures. 
In support of this statement, he gives 
a long list of results obtained by dif- 
ferent workers in the United States 
and other parts of the world. 

He tells us that W. A. Millard, as 
long ago as 1923, claimed that he had 
controlled potato scab with green ma- 
nure, and in 1929 H. Fellows obtained 
field control of the take-all disease of 
wheat, in Kansas, by the application 
of chicken and horse manure mixed 
with alfalfa and other vegetable mat- 
ter. S. D. Garrett, in a series of re- 
ports during the period 1938 to 1942, 
reported similar results on the same 
disease “by periodic additions of or- 
ganic manures”. Van der Poel, in 
Holland, reported the control of slime 
diseases of tomatoes by the addition 
of green manures to the soil before 
planting. C. J. King, in 1934, found 
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that the root-rot of cotton, in Arizona, 
could be prevented by the use of or- 
ganic manures. In 1941, his results 
were confirmed in Texas by Mitchell, 
Adams and Thom, who found that 
the application of organic matter to 
the soil resulted in the destruction of 
the organism causing the disease. 

Other workers report success in 
curing or preventing apple disease, 
wheat disease, disease of citrus seed- 
lings, and root-rot of watermelons. 
T. D. Blair, in 1943, found that the 
addition of 1% of ground wheat straw 
or dried grass to soil in which radish 
seedlings were growing checked, to a 
marked degree, damping-off of the 
seedlings. 

Those who seek further and more 
detailed information can find it in Dr. 
Waksman’s book, but surely no-one 
can read such a list as the above and 
still assert that there is no scientific 
basis for organiculture. Apparently 
somebody can, for somebody has. In 
the most recent Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. A. G. 
Norman writes a chapter on Organic 
Matter in Soils. I quote from it: 


“It has even been asserted that 
crops grown in soil in which com- 
posts have been incorporated are 
—less susceptible to disease—. No 
sound scientific evidence is mar- 
shalled in support of such claims.” 


That seems to put Dr. Waksman in 
his place. But, by a very curious 
coincidence, the next chapter in the 
book is written by none other than 
Dr. Selman A. Waksman. It also 
strikes me as curious that, although 
this Yearbook has the title Science in 


in worship.” 
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An Unfolding Blossom 


I often think, when working over my plants, of what 
Linnaeus once said of the unfolding of a blossom:—“I saw 
God in His glory passing near me, and bowed my head 


Farming, Dr. Waksman’s chapter (ep. 
titled Soil Organisms and _ Disease) 
deals exclusively with soil organisms 
and human and animal infections, | 
find mention of cholera, diphtheria 
malta fever, tuberculosis and other 
human and animal diseases, but not 
one word about potato scab, or turnip 
rot, or wheat disease, or any of the 
plagues about which Dr. Waksman 
“wrote so fully two years previously in 
his own book. It would, perhaps, have 
been a little embarrassing if one U. §. 
D. A. expert had flatly contradicted 
another in an official publication of the 
Department. 

Our Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions are faced with two alternatives, 
They can follow the road on which 
they have been travelling for so many 
years, always seeking the new fung- 
cide which is going to be so much 
more effective than any hitherto 
found, but which always seems to be 
just around the next bend; or they 
can decide that henceforth they will 
cooperate with the soil instead of 
fighting it. If organic manure cured 
black-root in beets and root-rot in 
cotton; if compost cured mosaic in 
South African sugar-cane and kept 
wheat healthy in Kansas; if green ma- 
nure controlled scab on potatoes and 
slime disease in tomato plants; isn’t 
it worth while to find out whether 
skilfully made compost. won’t keep 
potatoes healthy in Connecticut, wheat 
free from disease in New York State, 
oranges free from blight in California, 
and tomatoes resistant to black rot 
wherever they are grown? 

After sixty years of failure, why not 
stop fussing with spots on the leaves 
and go to the root of the matter? 


—John Fiske 
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- Bruce “Quick Return Meth- 
od” of compost making may prove to 
be of much greater importance than 
anyone suspects. When the results 
are made known generally there will 
be a great increase of gardening all 
over the country. Heretofore the main 
difficulty has been to secure enough 
manure. Even when obtainable the 
cost has often been prohibitive. The 
last lot bought by the writer cost $5.50 
fora cubic yard, and it was consumed 
in two heaps about four by five feet, 
and four feet high. As I keep four or 
five heaps going continuously, this 
could be a heavy item if no other 
activator was available. In this, the 
middle section of Florida, composting 
can be carried on the year around. 
Using the Indore method, instead of 
taking three months to become usable 
humus, a compost heap is ready to put 
in the garden in not much more than 
two months. 

Now, with the Bruce method, two 
important savings can be made. There 
sno turning of the heap, and the time 
can be shortened to one month. As 
to the cost, a few cents for a compost 
heap is all the activator costs. A pack- 
age of this in powder form is obtain- 
able in this country for $1 and this 
treats tons of compost. 

From the first reading of the Bruce 
booklet, with the introduction by the 
ublishers of “Organic Gardening,” 
the method appealed to me, and as 
won as the activator arrived a com- 
post heap was started, carrying out as 
irarly as possible the instructions 
sven in the booklet. The first trial 
may be a little disappointing in this 
ountry, but the method, with slight 
nodifications, should succeed here as 
well as in England. Bearing in mind 
the moist climate of England and our 


Quick Return Method Succeeds 


By EDWIN H. ABRAMS 


drier climate, the compost heap after 
being made up should be sprinkled 
sufficiently in dry weather to keep it 
moist, instead of being covered to keep 
out rain. My first heap was composed 


of some rather coarse materials, in- 
cluding dried corn stalks and all kinds 
of weeds and grass. Started May 19, 
it was opened June 19, and though the 
outer part had not completely broken 
down, the inside had turned to a 
beautiful humus with the smell of 
the woods leaf mold. Within a few 
days the coarser part, treated with the 
hose, was ready for the garden. 

An examination of the heap as it 
matured showed the need of moisture, 
and it was sprinkled slightly severai 
times. The result indicated that still 
more moisture would have been better, 
and would have broken down more of 
the outside. This heap was made in- 
side of loose concrete blocks 4 x 8 x 16, 
forming a box about three by four 
feet, and two feet high. While on the 
subject of boxes, a permanent box 
made of the same size hollow blocks, 
but laid up with mortar, has proven 
the most satisfactory of the numerous 
ones tried. The dimensions are approx- 
imately 4 by 5 feet by 4 ft. high inside. 
Above the first course on the 5 ft. side 
a 16 inch opening, the width of a 16- 
inch block, is left. As the box is filled, 
blocks are added to complete the box. 
Screened openings in each end of the 
first course of blocks give ventilation. 
A 6-inch pipe or rolled chicken wire 
in the center is the main vent.- The 
contents of this box get no turning, 
and become excellent compost in three 
months or less. As this box is being 
filled with a new charge, an experiment 
combining the Indore method and the 
Bruce method will be interesting when 
completed during the next few weeks. 
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Iris Great Lakes in 
garden of Jesse Wills, 
Nashville, Tenn, 


By 
MELVIN G. GEISER, 


Beloit, Kansas 


American Iris 
Society Judge 


BRUSHINGS OF A RAINBOW 


As artist, to paint a canvas, gath- 
ers around him the necessary para- 
phernalia requisite to his trade. Items 
he would include are brushes, a palette, 
oils, pigments, a canvas on which to 
work, a studio or location in which to 
complete the work of art, and plenty 
of sunlight. 

Likewise with the irisarian on think- 
ing of that longed for, dreamed for 
vista of iris or rainbow iris border. He 
too must provide himself with certain 
materials, knowledge and plans. 

When one begins with this subject 
of color arrangement, it is to be ac- 
knowledged that much of what will 
be written or said will be the personal 
preference of the speaker or writer. 
Like the artist we must have our space, 
sunlight, the plants, the planting plan, 
tools and a small amount of back- 
work. Now naturally you don’t plant 
iris alphabetically in your garden—of 
course not!! Neither do you group the 
varieties by hybridizers or group them 
with all yellows together, all blues 
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together, etc. Such arrangements 
would show lack of effort on the part 
of the gardener to carefully plan a 
border for harmonizing effect. You 
don’t want a mumble-jumble of plants 
and neither does one wish to see such. 

To begin with, to make a really suc- 
cessful Iris Border, one must know the 
iris varieties with which he has to 
work—he must know them very well. 
By this we mean that you must have 
some idea of the color (and at the 
same time pay some attention to a 
few rules of color harmony), height 
and time of flowering of each variety. 
Color design has decreed that certain 
colors “go well” together in a floral 
arrangement or in a garden setting. 
Example: Yellow and Blue. 

But here is something many have 
overlooked. One of the colors should 
be of a different intensity than the 
other. Example: A bright yellow 1s 
much better: with a pale blue or 4 
bright blue with a pale yellow. Try 
Elsa Sass with Narain or Happy Days 
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sith Gloriole. And here is another 
jgramount factor—a mass of the light- 
color is best with a smaller amount 
(the darker or more intense color. 
lence a mass of Gloriole would go 
well with Golden Hind. 

You also must decide whether you 
se going to have one glorious, riotous 
stoxicating mass of color for a short 
seriod, the peak iris season, or whether 
iu are going to have a well arranged 
order with some irises in bloom from 
arly until late. Of course there is the 
adividual who wishes some formal 
grangement but at any rate the fol- 
wing remarks still should carry some 
eight. If you are planting 
, border for long season of 
loom, irises are best com- 
ined with other perennials 
r otherwise many of the 
through blooming irises will 
end to mar the general 
fect you are trying to 
ichieve. 

Hence, use a group of iris 
that have relatively the 
ame blooming season (of 
curse the tiny dwarf iris 
an always be used for front 
iorder purposes as most of 
them still have evergreen 
liage even after blooming). 
Decide on the position for 
the border. It should be well 
rained and in the full sun 
or best lowering results and 
or best viewing of the en- 
icing color combination you 
wll soon achieve. Take 
ome rough measurements 
ifthe site and then make a 
ketch on paper. This latter 
tep is the artist’s sketch 
md is very necessary for 
ew individuals can hold the 
border pictures in 
their mind while planting. 
‘nother advantage of this 
japer layout is that this step 
tn be accomplished early 
i the season prior to the 
ime you actually can go to 
work in the garden. Some 
urseries even have “flower 
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planting blocks” of plants already laid 
out in chart form which you can pur- 
chase in multiple units. Most of these 
have been planned for proper color, 
balance and harmony. 

Now few people can afford the space 
for a massive vista of displayed iris 
beds in which are varying shades of 
each color of the rainbow. So for the 
average gardener, he will now have to 
decide on the actual color groupings 
(mix his oils and pigments as it were). 
He will try to avoid clashes within 
each spacing of the border. There are 
some varieties (and colors) which will 
clash. For instance, Golden Hind with 
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Iris Dreamcastle 
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The Sentinel or Naranja. In the for- 
mer combination the colors clash and 
in the latter case, the colors kill each 
other. Or take Matterhorn and Bron- 
zino. Here the white makes “mud” 
out of the latter. The following are 
presented as some distinct color group- 


ings and suggestions as an_ artist 
might use. 


Whites and Blue-toned Whites 


Group these with sky-blues and pale 
orchid pinks. Examples—Winter Car- 
nival or Matterhorn with Blue Shim- 
mer or Overture; New Snow with 
China Maid or Narain; Thunderhead 


with Morocco Rose or Great Lakes. , 


Yellow Whites, Creams, and 
Parchment Shades 


Combine these with pale orchid- 
pinks and also with pinks blended with 
yellow or the so-called “burnt-pinks.” 
Examples: OMd Parchment or William 
Carey Jones with Stained Glass, Spin- 
drift, Melitza or Tiffany. 


White Bi-Colors or Amoenas 


Try this group with pure white and 
strong blue-purples. Plant a larger 
mass of the minority color and only 
an occasional plant of the darker color. 
Example—Amigo (or Louise Blake) 
with Thunderhead (or Snow King) 
and Sable (or Vatican Purple). 


Plicatas 


Being of a white or yellow ground 
marked with rose, blue or brownish 
red, they should be grouped with com- 
plementary colors that emphasize the 
plicata markings. Example: Wasatch 
with Sierra Blue; Winter Carnival or 
Tiffany with Chosen or Golden Treas- 
ure; Blue Shimmer with Violet Crown 


or Sharkskin. 


Yellow Bi-Colors or Variegatas 


This is one of the most difficult 
groups. Try them with the pale pure 
yellow selfs, pure brown selfs or with 
a bright orchid pink. They need to be 
combined with one of the elemental 
colors such as yellow, blue, or red. 
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Example—Naranja or City of Lincoly 
with Tobacco Road, Dogrose or Pink 
Opal. Or try Frank Adams _ with 
Bryce Canyon and Golden. Spike, 


Yellow Selfs 


Group these with either paler shades 
of yellow, with cream or with the sky. 
blues. The real deep bright yellow to 
orange will really be set off by the 
primroses, the creams, the dark pur 
ples or the mahogany reds. Example— 
Golden Hind or Happy Days with 
Snoqualmie, Solid Mahogany or Violet 
Symphony. Avoid use of yellow with 
any yellow blends as it will tend to 
make the blend appear dirty or dusky. 


Yellow Blends 


Here one finds a mixture of pastel 
arrangements in sulphur, silver and 
grey. These need a lot of doctoring 
to show them off to their best advan- 
tage—all because of their delicate, 
subtle color tones. Try them with 
the rich mid-blues. Example: Clara 
Neyes or Premier Peach with Narain 
or Missouri. If it contains buff, use 
blue and deeper tan colors. If it con- 
tains tan, combine with red-brown and 
pale blues. Apricots need more of 
same, such as deep pink or yellow to 
set them off. If the iris has a touch of 
salmon then use blue and_ purple 
liberally. Use colored pictures of ins 
against various colored backgrounds 
and you yourself will see the effect of 
this correct color charm. 


Pinks and Pink Blends 


These are usually blended with 
yellow or gold. Some may even have 
a flush of blue on the falls or an addi- 
tion of a lavender touch. Group these 
with a straight lavender bi-color and 
see what happens. Example—Pink 
Reflection, Majenica or Remembrance 
with Lake George or Depute Nomblot. 
Use Melanie with Wakarusa and Gold- 
en Bear or Pink Cameo with Inspita- 
tion and Brown Thrasher. 


Lilac Pink Shades 


These are actually shades of orchid 
purple but in the garden they give a 
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pink effect. They are a far cry from 
the present true “pinks” of the modern 
hybridizer. Plant them with rich dark 
violet purples. Example—Frieda Mohr 
or Dogrose with Violet Crown, Indiana 
Night or Indian Hills. Miss California 
with Golden Eagle and Thelma Jean 


is a nice arrangement. 


Purples and Red Purples 


Here one finds perhaps more varie- 
ties than in any other color group. 
They are the mainstay of the color 
chart and nature uses this color liberal- 
ly in her outdoor garden. Actually 
there are the mahogany coppery reds 
and the mulberry crimson reds with 
pink flush. Group these with the pink 
blends and the rich blues, yellows and 
creams. Example—Starless Night or 
Lord Dongan with Lake George, Miss- 
ouri Night or Mellowglow. Or plant 


Iris Glen Ellen 


Indian Hills with Missouri and Ming 
Yellow or Destiny with Azure Skies 
and China Maid. 


Browns and Bronze Purples 


Here with this group, we need some 
lighter color to highlight the sombre 
tones. If the standards are buffish and 
lighter than the falls, then use a yellow 
blend to emphasize and enrich the 
whole effect. Plant these with yellow 
bi-colors, yellow blends and rich deep 
yellow selfs. Example—Bronzino or 
Casa Morena with Cloth of Gold or 
Golden Cockerel. Louvois with Berke- 
ley Gold and Sable, you will really 
like. 


Light Blues and Medium Blues 


Now here is the heart of the entire 
border for blue (being predominant 
in the sky) which can be used to ad- 
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vantage with so many of the other 
colors. You can even start your bor- 
der layout by inserting the blues and 
then building around them. Try them 
with creams, yellows, and whites. Ex- 
ample—Gloriole and Elsa Sass; Gulf 
Stream with Kalinga. Even a blue- 
pink combination looks well. Example 
—Shining Waters with Miss California 
or At Dawning, Chicory Blue; Icy 
Blue with Fair Elaine or Song of Gold. 


Dark Blues and Blue Purples 


Here one runs to the sombre end of 
the color scale again and it is not 
advisable to use too many in the 
border. Use with plenty of the whites 
and light blues. Example—Winne- 
shiek with Great Lakes or use Mt. 
Washington with Bonsor. Group Deep 
Velvet with Inspiration and Snoqual- 
mie. Be sure you have a greater mass 
of the lighter color to lighten up the 
darker mass. 

So much for the mixing of our pig- 
ments. Now for the actual painting of 
the canvas (getting the iris into the 
ground), Start from the middle of the 
border and plant toward the ends. 
Hence if you use too much space on 
one side for a certain variety or color 
you will have a chance to balance off 
the other side. Plant the individual 
rhizomes from 9” to 12” apart and 
point the cut end of the rhizomes in 
toward each other so that with time 
the plants will grow outward and 
leave an open center for the sun to 
enter. Plant in groups of threes or 
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Nature’s Autumn Plant Exhibit 


fives or sevens as these combinations 
provide for some irregularity. Also 
the fitting in of suitable colors and 
combinations of varieties can be more 
easily achieved. 

Like a canvas newly painted, a new- 
ly planted iris border won’t look as 
you expected. In fact for the first 
season it won’t look like much, for 
there will appear to be too many 
spaces between the plants. But also 
like the canvas when viewed from 
afar so the iris border looks better in 
time. Then too you might, if you wish; 
interplant the iris with some tulips, 
crocus .or other early blooming bulbs 
which will soon die down after bloom- 
ing and not unduly shade the iris 
rhizomes. You will thereby have a 
border which will be highlighted with 
the green growing iris fans in the early 
spring and yet have a fine color group- 
ing with the interplanted spring 
blooming bulbs. The bulbs can later 
be lifted and planted elsewhere if de- 
sired after the first year. After the 
third or fourth year the border should 
be either lifted or else the rhizomes 
thinned in order to secure the greatest 
crop of bloom. 

Hence, with your canvas complete 
you can await the joy of each succeed- 
ing season of bloom. Visitors will ad- 
mire your handiwork. You can have 
the pleasure of taking Kodachromes 
of a perfectly balanced color composite 
—your efforts with “Brushings of the 


Rainbow” have achieved their opti- 
mum, 


The leaves of our deciduous vines, shrubs, and trees 
contain green, yellow, and orange pigments but the green 
pigments completely mask the others during spring and 
summer. In autumn the green pigments are destroyed faster 
than they can be formed so that the leaves gradually turn 
from green to yellow and orange. The abscission layer at 
the base of the leaf traps the sugars which are turned to the 
anthocyanins which give the brilliant red colors to the 
sumacs, Virginia creeper, maples and many others. Birches 
turn from green to yellow and then white. Oaks develop 


tanins which cause their leaves to finally become brown. 
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A Compost 


Farmer 


= the farmers of Lancaster 
county, Pa., where are the best and 
the oldest farms of our nation, are a 
few men who lead the thinking of the 
others. Such a man was my friend 
J— whose keen observations and 
habit of travel—for the good of his 
church—brought back to his home 
farm many innovations. 


He took me to his barnyard which 
had a bowl-like concrete base, large, 
with a berm-like drive around it. In 
late summer the place was empty, 
save for a round pile of grass and 
weeds, topped by stable manure. 


He pointed to this place with pride 
and humility and said, “Here is where 
our success begins. Here is our fac- 
tory. We throw into it all our hay 
that spoils, all the weeds along the 
fencerows, and from the swamps, the 
clover stuff after combining the seed. 
We mix in layers of cattle and hog ma- 
nure and sprinkle on lime and phos- 
phate rock and all the cleanings of 
everything . . . rotted sawdust, butch- 
ering wastes, once a month all the 
wood ashes from the two houses. 
Nothing is wasted.” 

“How much stock do you keep?” 

“Cattle, 20 head, 5 horses, 50 hogs 
... two big stacks of straw that are 
worked through the barnyard every 
winter. Hogs do well nosing head 
deep in the stuff after a good rain or 
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snow—they mix it better’n we can. 
The rain and snow helps to keep it 
heating some, that kills the weed 
seeds. By spring this pile is ten or 
twelve feet high and the raw material 
has lost itself so that all through it 
looks nearly the same. The worms 
come up from below and the chickens 
scratch for them . . . we have three 
times as much good fertilizer as we 
would get in the ordinary way; it’s 
all ready for plants to use.” 
“How do you spread it then?” 
“Haul it out and disk it right into 
the clover—then turn it under. We 
have 100 acres of farm land and every 
field is as good as every other—but it 
took ten years to make that possible.” 
“But why is your way better than 
to use commercial fertilizer?” 
He studied a moment. “It’s alive,” 
che said. “We can work the land 
sooner and it doesn’t wash. Neighbors 
buy their seed grain here because it 
grows better. Farming has more than 
the money profit that’s in it. . . the 
fun lies in finding out new things. 
I’m fortunate in getting to go about 
the country . . . and I always visit 
the agricultural conventions, and the 
experiment farms. Whatever they 
have that’s good, I try out at home. 
Change in the right direction makes 
progress.” 


I thanked him. 
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Keep A History 
Of Your Soil 


By LAWRENCE LEMMON 


sie years ago I purchased a 
suburban place outside of Washington, 
D. C. When I looked at the soil that 
late February day it looked pretty 
sad. It was a yellow clayish sand 
with no indication of humus. Right 
then and there I got an idea. This 
land was mine. Why not improve it 
and keep a visual record of its im- 
provement over the years. 


With that thought in mind I got a 
one-quart mason jar and went about 
the place taking a trowelful of earth 
here and one there until my mason 
jar was filled. When it was filled I 
capped, labelled, and dated it. 


In the ensuing summer and fall I 
did everything that a good Organic 
Gardener should do to improve his 
soil. That first year saw manure, com- 


post and cover crop turned into the 
soil. 

The second spring I collected a 
second jar full of soil just as I had 


done the first year. When I came to 
compare the two jars the difference @ 
in color and texture of my: soil was” ’ 
amazing. It proved to me one import- 
ant thing, that is, the rapidity with §— 
which a depleted soil can be improved. 
It also gave me the courage and incen- 
tive to do a still better job in the com- 
ing year. Sree 
This has gone on now for four years tty 
and I tell you just to show those four # 
mason jars with their contents is con- §"* 
vincing enough proof to the most §— 
skeptical observer. But best of all ; 
they make me want to go on in the 9" 
Organic Way. Then too it’s a constant @ 
source of pleasure to show these jars 
to friends in mid-winter. cit 


in this library. 


READERS OF THE ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine are 
invited to help build a Kodachrome (colored) Slide Library concerned 
with all aspects of Organic Gardening and Organic Farming. We are 
especially interested in stages in the construction of a compost heap, 
views of organic farms and gardens, vegetables, fruits, seeds. We will 
pay $1.00 for each slide that we accept for the Organic Gardening 
Library. We hope that many of our readers will cooperate with us 
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)) ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS SHOPPING IN THE TIME IT TAKES YOU TO SAY 

WNTA CLAUS! Just fill in the Christmas Gift Form, sign you name in the gift card at 
ie bottom of the page, tear out the entire page and send it in with your money order or 
wk. That’s all there is, and your Christmas buying is over. 


Enclosed is $ for which please enter a gift subscription 


into the to go to each of the following addresses: 
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ease send Organic Gardening for: oO 1 year—$3.00 ‘e 2 years—$5.00 oO 3 years—$6.00 


Mail to: ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 


* A DISTINCTIVE 
GIFT CARD will be 
sent to everyone on 
your list. This card, 
with your name neatly 
penned on it, will be 
mailed just in time for 
Christmas. Friends 
will cheer your year- 
round thoughtfulness. 


<...Organic Gardening... 
=== 
— 7 —— “ — 
to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 
to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 

tease send Organic Gardening for: oO 1 year—-$3.00 oO 2 years—$5.00 oO 3 years—$6.00 

Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 
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Use These Extra Gift Forms to Convey 
Your Best “Merry Christmas!” 


Please send Organic Gardening for: oO} year—$3.00 oO 2 years—$5.00 Oo 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send Organic Gardening for: oO 1 year—$3.00 oO 2 years—$5.00 oO 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send Organic Gardening for: oO 1 year—$3.00 oO 2 years—$5.00 Oo 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send Organic Cardening for: oO} year—$3.00 Oo 2 years—$5.00 Oo 3 years—$6.00 


Fill in name of person to whom you want to send your Merry Christmas Gift. 


Please send Organic Gardening for: Tq 1 year—$3.00 oO 2 years—$5.00 Oo 3 years—$6.00 


ORGANIC GARDENING WILL SOLVE YOUR GIFT PROBLEM! _ 
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COMPOST FOR TREES AND HERBS 


_ By W. G. HYLTON 


A ROCK pile which had been gath- 
ering trash and leaves for more than 50 
years was removed and a peach tree 
gt in the black soil and humus which 
is more than a foot deep. This tree 
has had no artificial fertilizer or ma- 
nure of any kind; only a mulch of 4 
inches of straw in doughnut-shape 
was applied last fall and since re- 
moved. Neither has it been sprayed 
nor treated with any chemicals what- 
sever; nor has it been touched by 
borers, or insect pests of any kind. The 
photograph below shows this peach 
wee 16 months after planting. It is 
10% feet tall, 9% feet from tip to tip 
in the spread of the branches, and 
measures 9% inches in circumference 
at the ground level. The measuring 


stick in the photograph is 12 feet long. 

The giant Russian sunflowers shown 
in the photograph are growing in an 
old garden site which had not been 
plowed for more than 25 years. The 
heavy accumulation of grasses, clovers, 
and weeds was turned under in the 
early spring of 1947 and planted in 
potatoes. This was followed by a 
cover crop of rye in the fall which was 
disked into the soil this spring. The 
seeds were planted in hills of three 
spaced 4 feet apart each way. No 
artificial fertilizers have been used. 
The plants average 12 feet in height 
and many leaves measure 21 inches, 
across. The growth is so dense that 
the planting has the appearance of a 
jungle. 
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, = were used in baking and 


brewing long before there was the 
remotest idea of what they are or how 
they cause fermentation. From the 
earliest times it was used for leavening 
dough, and in the great migrations of 
history care had to be exercised to take 
along yeast in some form. In_ the 
exodus of the Israelites from Egypt 
they left in such haste that the yeasts 
were overlooked and they soon found 
themselves under the necessity of eat- 
ing unlevened bread. This was the 
origin and significance of the Jewish 
custom of eating unlevened bread in 
the feast of the Passover. It was not 
until about 3000 years later that men 
began to inquire seriously into the 
nature of a plant that had been so 
long and so intimately connected with 
their daily existence. In about the 
year 1680 the Dutch naturalist, Leeu- 
wenhoek, examined a yeast culture 
under a microscope and noted that it 
always contained tiny floating glob- 
ules. It was not until nearly 150 years 
later that Cagnaird de Latour, a 
French scientist, discovered that yeast 
is a living organism.’ Since then, the 
yeast has been classed as a plant be- 
longing to the fungi. 

Yeasts are widely distributed in 
nature and are even more important 
than bacteria in the production of or- 
ganic compounds of commercial im- 
portance. Yeasts occur wherever there 
are sugars. Although soils are not their 
normal habitat, they occur in soils 
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BOTANY for the GARDENER (12) 


By DR. WILLIAM H. EYSTER 


The Plants in the Soil 


The Yeasts 


to some extent, especially in orchards 
and other areas where fruits ar 
grown. Fruits, and especially the over- 
ripe nectar of flowers and saps on the 
outer part of trees, are unusually rich 
in yeasts. They are distributed by in- 
sects, some of which constantly harbor 
yeasts in their alimentary tract, by 
air currents and by running water. 


Kinds of Yeast. Two great groups 
of yeasts may be _ recognized—true 
yeasts and false yeasts. The two most 
important species of true yeasts are 
Saccharomyces cerevisiae and S. ellip- 
soideus. S. cerevisiae is the species to 
which belong the yeasts generally used 
in the manufacture of bread and alco- 
holic liquors, and may be divided into 

(a) bottom yeasts used _ principally 
for brewing German beers, (b) top 
yeasts used for making English beers, 
and (c) distiller’s yeasts which pro- 
duce a larger percentage of alcohol 
than other yeasts. Yeasts belonging 
to the species, S. ellipsoideus, occut 
naturally on grapes and other fruits 
and are sometimes called wild yeasts. 
They are used to some extent for 
making wines and distillery products 
and in some countries are used 
bread-making. 

The false yeasts are regarded as 
“weeds” in the fermentation industries 
as they produce the disagreeable 
bitterness, unpleasant flavors, persis 
tent cloudiness, and other undesirable 
characteristics of a fermenting drink. 
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Structure of Yeast Plants. Yeast 
plants are exceedingly small spherical 
or elliptical cells ranging from 1/25,- 
(0 to 1/250 of an inch in largest 
diameter. Many of them reproduce 
only by cell division and tend to hang 
together in loose colonies as illustrated 
in Fig. 29. Being a fungus, they 
lack the pigments which enable green 
plants to carry on photosynthesis. 
Each yeast cell (plant) contains a 
well organized nucleus which can be 
ven only in especially stained mate- 
rial. Each yeast cell has one or more 
conspicuous vacuoles which are filled 
with cell sap containing glycogen, a 
substance quite like the blood sugar 
in higher animals. 


Fig. 29 


. 
Yeast Plant and Colony Formation 


Growth of Yeast Cells. Yeast cells 
get the energy necessary for carrying 
on their life processes from sugars 
which they break down in a process 
known as fermentation. Fermenta- 
tions are of such great importance that 
a full account of them will be given 
below. Yeast plants absorb nutrient 
ements from the fermenting medium 
and assimilate them so that they in- 
crease in size. That is to say, they 
grow by cell enlargement. 


Reproduction of Yeasts. Under 
favorable conditions of moisture and 
temperature and in the presence of 
sugars, yeasts grow and reproduce 
rapidly. The yeast plant usually re- 
produces by a special kind of division 
called budding. When a plant ap- 
proaches mature size, a small growth 
protrudes from one side or end. The 
material from the parent cell flows into 
this small bud which increases in size 
until it may be as large as the parent 


cell and indistinguishable from it. If 
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undisturbed the two cling together 
for some time and other buds may ap- 
pear so that an elaborate aggregate of 
cells is formed as shown in Fig. 29. 
Under certain conditions the true 
yeast plants form spores inside called 
endospores. Each of these spores is 
capable of growing into a new plant. 


Fermentation. Fermentations have 
long been known and used in the pre- 
paration of certain foods and drinks as 
well as such products as teas, tobac- 
co, and flax. There is scarcely a natu- 
ral process involved in agriculture and 
related industries that does not de- 
pend, in whole or in part, on some kind 
of fermentation. There are many kinds 
of fermentation, each of which is con- 
trolled by one or more specific en- 
zymes. An enzyme is an organic cata- 
lyst which is produced by living proto- 
plasm and determines the kind, rate, 
and direction of a chemical change in 
a living organism under the prevailing 
conditions. As an example of fermen- 
tation we may take the conversion of 
fruit sugar into alcohol and carbon 
dioxide with the release of energy. 
This fermentation may be written in 
the form of a chemical equation as 
follows: CgH;20¢ plus zymase equals 
2 COs plus 2 C2H;OH plus energy plus 
zymase which reads: a simple sugar 
under the influence of the enzyme 
zymas is converted into 2 molecules of 
carbon dioxide plus 2 molecules of 
ethyl! alcohol with the release of energy 
which is used by the yeast plant. The 
zymase which acts as a catalyst of 
the fermentation process is not used up 
and so is still present when the fermen- 
tation is completed. 

The more complex sugars as well as 
the many other carbohydrates as 
starches, pectins, and celluloses are 
first broken down by specific enzymes 
into simple sugars which are then fer- 
mented by the yeasts. The enzymes 
are produced by the living plants 
themselves. 

Fermentations are commonly named 
according to the economically impor- 
tant product that is produced. When 
alcohol is a product of the fermenta- 
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tion, it is referred to as alcoholic fer- 
mentation. Not all fermentations are 
produced by yeasts, however. The 
hardening of cider which involves the 
conversion of alcohol into acetic acid 
is a fermentation that is caused by a 
species of bacteria. This is called 
acetic acid fermentation. The souring 
of milk, the curing of cheese, the ret- 
ting of flax, the making of sauerkraut 
from cabbages, the turning rancid of 
butter, the ripening of cream prepara- 
tory to churning, the conversion of 
chipped corn plants into ensilage, and 
the making of compost are only a few 
of the innumerable processes which are 
vital to successful farming and garden- 
ing and which are caused by enzymes 
secreted by the living cells of many 
kinds of organisms. Even the digestion 
of plant tissue in the first stomach of 
cows and other herbivora, is accom- 
plished in large part by enzymes 
secreted by bacteria. Here also lies 
the explanation of the changes that 
take place in urea and stable manure, 
and without which they would cease 
to possess their value as sources of 
plant nutrients. 

The alcohol, acid, or other water- 
soluble product of fermentation ac- 
cumulates in the fermenting medium 
while the carbon dioxide or other gas 
that may be formed -passes off in the 
form of a series of bubbles. As the 
alcohol or other product accumulates, 


Tulips 
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the rate of fermentation slows down 
and finally stops thus indicating the 
toxic effects of such products. The 
distiller’s yeasts, for example, are more 
tolerant of alcohol than the top and 
bottom yeasts which are commonly 
used for making beers. 


Yeasts and Compost. Yeasts play 
an important part in the compost 
heap in the decomposition of sugars, 
starches, and other carbohydrates, It 
is especially desirable to add yeasts 
to heaps which contain such plant 
residues as spoiled fruits, garbage, 
stems rich in starches as potato tubers 
and corn stalks, and fleshy roots as 
dahlia, dandelion, day lily, and the 
common root crop plants. To add 
yeasts to a compost heap, dissolve one 
or more cakes in a gallon of water and 
sprinkle a little of this yeast suspen- 
sion on each layer of the heap. Be- 
cause of the rapid growth and repro- 
duction of yeast plants, the yeasts will 
soon invade the entire heap and rapid- 
ly digest the sugars and other carbo- 
hydrates. The yeasts in the compost 
heap will first break down the simple 
sugars and convert the complex sugars 
and starches into simple sugars by a 
battery of enzymes which are secreted 
by the yeast plants. All are finally de- 
composed with the release of essential 
nutrient materials in the compost heap 
and the evolution of carbon dioxide. 


Fosteriana Red Emperor, largest of all tulips and ex- 
tremely early flowering, is featured in the 1948 Fall Catalog 
of the W. Atlee Burpee Co. This tulip, of the Species or 
Botanical type, has long bright scarlet petals and a black 
base bordered with yellow. Another offering featured is the 
Parrot Tulip, Fantasy, which has laciniated and fringed 
petals in bright geranium-red to shaded salmon-rose changing 
to cream-pink at the edges. Top size bulbs of these and 
many other tulips are available in quantity. 

Also listed in the catalog are hyacinths, lilies, daffodils, 


crocus and other spring flowering bulbs for fall planting. 
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Orren the gardener has to make 
the best he can of the small piece of 
sound that goes with his house. “This 
is your garden” he is told. So he takes 

,look at his “garden”—a terribly poor 
piece of ground it is after years of mis- 
treatment. How can he bring to such 
a spot a touch of life? How can he 
convert it into a verdant garden? 

The city gardener is not the only 
oe who faces this problem, many 
siburban and rural gardens are un- 
productive beyond belief. 

What we wanted to know was what 
organic methods could do under the 
worst of all possible conditions, keep- 
ing in mind the fact that the “garden- 
er” was one person of limited means. 
Just what could the ordinary gardener 
do by himself, without great expense, 
tomake of a dead back yard a fertile 
garden? 

The garden soil of the place we sel- 
ected was about as hard as concrete. 
Few weeds were able to survive. The 
area was not excessively shaded bv 
crowding trees. It was open to full 
unshine and because of this its sur- 
face was hard baked. 

What about drainage? After a heavy 
shower, excess water soaked away 
easily although much of it ran off. 
Such a garden, we estimated, might 
be cared for in the usual manner for 
many years before it became really 
productive. Under present conditions 
it would never be worth while. We 
proposed to make it productive quick- 
ly. So we began “spot gardening” in 
is most primitive form. 

We dug a hole. The dead soil we 
removed was placed on the compost 
heap. The hole was about four feet 
wide and about one foot deep. At that 
depth the shovel failed to penetrate 
the hard subsoil. 

What should be used to fill the 


Organic Methods 


By ROGER W. SMITH 


hole? We could obtain compost humus 
but it seemed wasteful to use only 
mature rich humus. Finally we decid- 
ed upon a mixture made up of one 
third sifted compost humus and two 
thirds clean sand. 

A hole filled with such a mixture 
would seem to have all those qualities 
the surrounding soil lacked. It would 
retain moisture. It would be as well 
drained as the subsoil permitted. The 
sand would maintain a steady temper- 
ature. 

We wondered if the garden soil was 
really as dead as it appeared. The 
effects of traffic and mistreatment 
might be remedied by organic 
methods. 

Well watered when need arose, the 
hole—we got to calling it “the hill”— 
produced magnificently. It had been 
planted to cucumbers and nasturtiums. 
The little spot garden stood out like 
a brave green island in a sea of dead- 
ness. 

Corn and squash and many flowers 
grow naturally in hills—what about 
growing pole-beans and melons and 
tomatoes by this method? 

The following year we improved 
upon the crude “dig a hole” method. 
A good recipe for this improved 
method goes something like this. Dig 
a hole about four feet in diameter and 
a foot deep. In the bottom of this hole 
dig another hole about three feet deep 
and a foot in diameter. Fill the lower 
hole with good compost humus, pack 
well. Fill the wide upper hole with 
clean sand. Rich top soil or well rot- 
ted manure may be used as a poor 
substitute for mature humus. Sand is 
just sand. 

The spot should be soaked with six 
to twelve gallons of water, preferably 
rain water. After the spot has settled 
it should be filled up with clean sand 
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but a slight depression should be left 
to indicate the hill and to collect mois- 
ture. 

The deep, compost-filled hole serves 
as a reservoir for moisture, laden with 
natural plant nutrients within easy 
reach of plant roots. 

That year we had excellent results 
from our spot gardens. We gave some 
of our flowers to the lady who lives 
down the street and she won a prize 
with them in the Flower Show at the 
School House. So we were well satis- 
fied. We had made a big improvement 
by using spot gardening and were be- 
ginning to understand how to use or- 
ganic materials and to appreciate the 
value, each in its own way, of clean 
sand and rich compost humus. 


Then somebody told us about the 
“sunken barrel” method. In some ways 
this is an improvement over the “dig 
a hole” method. It goes something 
like this: Dig a hole at least a foot 
deeper and a foot wider than the but- 
ter-tub or other container to be placed 
in it. The sides of the container should 
be perforated with many small holes. 
Butter tubs are scarce these days, 
metal drums may be used if these are 
free from paint and oil and the like. 
We used many corrugated cartons and 
found these satisfactory. 

In the bottom of the hole place 
about a foot deep layer of sand. Upon 
this place the container. Fill the con- 
tainer with good rich compost humus 
and fill in around it with clean sand. 
Soak well with ten gallons of water. 
Replace the settled material with more 
of the same kind. The edge of the con- 
tainer should stand about one inch 
above ground after you are through 
with your work. 

In the sandy strip around each sunk- 
en barrel we planted seed. One hill 
was given over to cucumbers, another 
to mignonettes, another to melons, and 
so on. During dry weather a bucket 
~ two of water was poured into each 
hill. 

We had a very peculiar garden that 
vear but everything flourished, the 
flowers were more fragrant and the 
melons more flavorsome than our 
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neighbors’. The dead back yard was no 
more. 

From spot gardening and the “sunk. 
en barrel” it was an easy step to or 
ganic “bed gardening”. Today we use 
spot gardening and the sunken barrel 
to take care of unproductive corners, 
Under such conditions the sunken bar. 
rel can work wonders with strawher. 
ries, pansies, cucumbers, etc. 

Instead of making a fertile spot with 
the use of compost, sand and water, 
why not construct a wide bed? 

To be practical we thought of the 
surface of the dead garden as the sub- 
soil which it really was. Leaching, 
erosion and excessive tillage had re. 
moved or destroyed the top soil. Sup- 
pose we marked off a small area and 
replaced as best we could what had 
been lost. 

We looked over what organic ma- 
terials we had—a couple of yards of 
good compost, many big heaps of 
leaves, some hay and stable litter, and 
so on. Then we marked off a small 
area some nine by sixteen feet. The 
area took up one corner of the lot, the 
most promising corner. We worked 
and planned and wondered and went 
ahead. 

Over the marked area we spread a 
layer of what we had most of, rough 
straw and dried weeds with some stable 
litter. This we watered and rolled and 
stamped down as much as we could. 
When it was first applied the layer 
was about four inches deep. 

This was followed by an inch deep 
layer of rough compost material. Upon 
this was spread a three inch layer of 
a mixture of well rotted straw, partial- 
ly rotted leaves, spoiled hay and fresh 
grass clippings. The children did most 
of the trampling down of this layer 
and loved it. They stomped and 
stomped and, their faces glowing with 
eagerness, they asked permission to do 
more stomping. 

Then the bed was soaked to make 
it as compact as possible. The water- 
ing was discontinued just as soon as 
water began to run from the bed. 
That was enough work for one day. 
The bed rested overnight. The foun- 
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dation had been laid; tomorrow we 
would build upon it. 

We felt that a wooden frame would 
be necessary to hold the rest of the 
bed in place. So we gathered up a 
sumber of old boards and planks about 
sx inches wide and made a frame 
dightly smaller than the bed we had 
built. This frame was filled with a 
§ve inch Jayer of a mixture made up 
of equal parts of ripe compost humus, 
dean sand, and rich top soil. 

The bed was again compacted bv 
saking and additional compost was 
used to take care of settling. We found 
that mature compost had no real sub- 
stitute, although well-rotted manure 
might be used in its place if necessity 
demanded this. 

A bit later our bed garden simply 
bulged with flowers and vegetables. 
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Friends of ORGANIC GARDENING 
Can Help Build Its Circulation By 
Handing Out Our Free Subscription Booklets 


Organic Gardening is constantly striving to increase its 
subscription list. It is important that we tell as many people as 
possible about the “goodness” inherent in organic gardening. 

Perhaps you would like to take an active part in this im- 


We eventually built four beds with 
neat straw covered paths surrounding 
them. By using organic methods the 
dead, can-strewn, garden flourished. 
We learned from experience the 
value of a mixture of compost and 
sand. A shovelful of rich, compost 
humus and some clean sand can work 
wonders. It is difficult to say just 
why this should be so. But if we had 
to take over a badly treated, dead, 
back yard more than likely we'd 
spread over it a three inch layer of 
sand and a one inch layer of sifted 
compost humus and dig these in light- 


This might not work as well as the 
spot garden or the bed garden but in 
it we have approached the problem of 
making the whole of the garden fertile 
and that is something. 


portant program by handing out our subscription booklets to 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances in your community. Even 
if you have never sold anything in your life...if you are 
“sold” on organic gardening...you will find it easy to turn 
an idle hour into interesting, stimulating and profitable divi- 
dends. If you would like some extra money, this spare-time 
activity will return liberal commissions. You don’t have to 
give a sales talk or make a follow-up, for the booklet in itself 
will induce your prospect to subscribe. Through a coded coupon 
we can trace each subscription to your efforts. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS 25 or 30 booklets. "State the amount you want 
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AMARYLLIS 


The amaryllis plants which should 
have been kept outdoors during the 
summer in a location which has morn- 
ing sun only and kept well watered 
and fertilized until the leaves began 
to die back, and which should have 
been shifted to the cellar to dry and 
rest when other house plants were 
transferred from garden to house 
should be fertilized with compost in 
November and given a_ thorough 
watering and allowed to remain in the 
dark until growth starts. Do not repot 
unless absolutely necessary as_ the 
amaryllis, like many other plants, 
blooms most generously when _ pot- 


bound. 


CALLA 


Pot calla tubers in a mixture of clay 
soil and a well-fermented compost in 
approximately equal amounts. The 
tops should be left exposed. Soak the 
planted pots thoroughly with rain 
water and keep them in a dark cool 
cellar until growth begins. Then bring 
them gradually to light and to a tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees F. Water 
freely with fermented manure water. 
The calla will bloom freely for a long 
time. At the end of the blooming 
period force the plant into dormancy 
by drying the plants gradually even 
though the leaves show no signs of 
ripening. 


WINTER CARE OF LILIES 


Snow is Nature’s mulch and gar- 
deners who are located in regions 
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where the snow comes early, is deep, 
and remains late need not provide 
additional protection for their hardy 
lilies. However, in regions where the 
snow mulch is intermittent so that 
the ground is exposed to the low tem- 
peratures of the winter atmosphere, 
a plant mulch is absolutely essential, 
The greatest benefit of the mulch is 
the prevention of alternate freezing 
and thawing, which by its breakage 
of roots is most damaging. As soon 
as the ground is frozen, a thick coarse 
mulch should be placed over the lily 
plants. In the spring the ground will 
thaw somewhat more slowly under 
the mulch, thus delaying the appear- 
ance of the plants for some time and 
protecting the early species from frost 
injury. Lilium regale and L. Henrys 
are both easily injured by frosts and 
should be retarded by a mulch. It 
is especially important to mulch 
newly planted lilies as they are less 
hardy than well-established plants. In 
the spring the mulch should be te- 
moved just as the first shoots of the 
earlier starting species, are piercing 
the ground. 


WINTER CARE OF 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Do not be overkind to your hardy 
chrysanthemums by too much winter 
covering. Permit the plants to mature 
properly and get hardened by a good 
frost before mulching them. Cut the 
tops off within 6 inches of the crown 
and work compost lightly around the 
plants and cover with plant material 
that permits aeration. Hemlock or 
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spruce branches make an ideal winter 
covering for chrysanthemums and 
delphiniums. The branches should be 
lid flat so as to form an effective 
harrier to the wintery wind and the 
ation of the sun. Over the branches 
may be a sprinkling of leaves to fill 
the gaps between the branches. By 
thus imitating Nature one can give 
the chrysanthemums the ideal winter 
covering. 


EVERGREEN CUTTINGS 


Cuttings of mature twigs of ever- 
oreens may be taken anytime during 
November and December. 
of a twig from 4 to 7 inches long with 
the leaves trimmed off the lower 2 or 
Jinches constitutes a suitable cutting. 
Use a sharp knife as a clean cut must 
be made. Insert the lower part of the 
cutting from which the leaves have 
been removed in a box 4 inches deep 
flled with clean sand. The cuttings 
should be placed in rows. When the 
box is filled with rows of cuttings, a 
piece of wood which just fits between 
two adjacent rows should be placed 
between row | and row 2 and hit with 
ahammer until the sand is well packed 
down. Then repeat this process be- 
tween each of the other rows until 
the sand in the entire box has been 
packed down. This removes all air 
pockets and insures better root forma- 
tion. Most cuttings will start to form 
callus is about 3 weeks but some as 
the yews, retinosporas, and cypresses 
will require a longer time. By the end 
of April the cuttings will be sufficiently 
rooted to be set out in beds in the 
garden. 


LILIES PLANTED IN 
NOVEMBER 


Bulbs of Lilium auratum and L. 
speciosum usually do not arrive before 
November, but should be planted as 
soon as they do arrive. To prevent 
the soil from freezing.where the bulbs 
are to be planted, pile manure over 
it. Since both of these species are 
stem-producing, the bulbs should be 
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The end’ 


planted from 8 to 10 inches deep. It 
is a good plan to place a little sand in 
the bottom of the hole and place the 
bulb, right side up of course, on the 
sand. 


~tn~ 


BIENNIALS IN EARLY SPRING 


If you have started pansies, violas, 
English daisies, or other biennials 
from seed and if you have a coldframe, 
you can get them into bloom very 
early in the spring by transplanting 
them to the coldframe in November. 
They will make considerable growth 
before the soil freezes in the coldframe 
and will burst forth with new growth 
in the spring before the outdoor plants 
have thawed out. 


~t+n~ 


PLANT BULBS NOW FOR 
EASTER BLOOMS 


The bulbs should be planted in pots 
filled with equal parts of sand and 
compost with the top of the bulb at 
or just above the surface of the soil. 
Space the bulbs about 1% inches of 
clearance between the bulb and side 
of the pot if planted singly and about 
the same distance apart if planted 
several bulbs in each pot. Do not plant 
more than one kind of bulb in the 
same pot. Place the pots that have 
been planted in wooden boxes, for 
example apple boxes or orange crates, 
loosely and fill the spaces between the 
pots with peat moss. The boxes should 
then be placed where it is cool as on 
an unheated but enclosed porch, 
garage, cellar entrance, or outside 
under leaves or other protective mulch. 
The soil in the pots should be protect- 
ed from freezing temperatures for the 
first 6 to 8 weeks when roots are being 
formed. It takes from 6 to 9 weeks 
for the bulbs to grow into blooming 
plants after they are brought indoors. 
When brought indoors, it is best to 
introduce them to higher temperatures 
gradually, say 50 degrees for 3 weeks 
and then 60 degrees for another three 
weeks before bringing them into the 
living room. This will insure a good 
stocky plant with full-sized flowers.. 
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mus! 
Most plants have completed their growth for the season and Nature is § 00 
busily engaged tucking them in for the winter. The annuals have ripened 
their seeds and the plants, roots and all, are dying and returning to the soil as 
food for the soil organisms. The biennials, as Oenothera and foxglove, which § 
grew from the seed in spring consisting of a large root filled with stored foods and § "2 
a small crown stem spend the winter in the soil and beneath mulches of plant 4! 
materials. The herbaceous perennials, as peony, hollyhock, perennial phlox, and J 
all bulb-producing plants die down to the ground level in autumn and spend §)*! 
the winter under ground as underground stems or bulbs. Only the woody J"! 
perennials and the boldest, creeping herbaceous perennials hold their ground §‘* 
and defy the changing temperatures and driving winds of the winter atmosphere. 5" 
The herbs cling closely to Mother Earth, while the woody plants either protect §"! 
themselves from too great water loss by dropping their leaves (deciduous shrubs J 
and trees) or by coating their leaves with a thick layer of a waxy substance Jn 
called cutin. Also the wood of the twigs is dessicated and hardened, the buds 
are usually coated with scales like shingles on a roof and these are insulated find 
with hairs, scales, and wax. of 
Too often, unfortunately, November is a month when the urge to “garden” i dir 
is at its lowest ebb. We have taken all from the garden that can be used as §ya 
foods for ourselves, and forget entirely that the soil also needs foods. Let us § ihe 
awake to the importance of feeding the soil organisms. Let us return to the §)l 
soil all plant and animal residues as we see it practiced in the forest and wood- §uh 
land. Let us assist Nature in tucking the plants in for the winter by applying § jl 
to our plants a protective layer of mulch. Snow is Nature’s mulch in the north 
while farther south a plant mulch must be substituted. 
THE NORTH 
Flower Garden:—All plant residues should be cleaned off the garden and i 
removed to the compost heap where it may be converted into compost. Ina 
properly made heap weed seeds will be killed as will also all fungi on diseased iw 
plant parts. After the greund has frozen, a suitable mulch should be placed 
on the perennial bed to prevent or reduce to a minimum freezing and thawing. §iéi 
A suitable mulch would be a thin coating of compost overlain with a layer of §) 
leaves several inches thick. Finish planting tulips, lilies, and other bulbous §) 
plants. 
Shrubs and Trees:—As soon as shrubs and trees have dropped their leaves 9} 
they may be transplanted. For roses the soil should be prepared to a depth of 3 
18 inches and have mixed in it liberal amounts of compost and bonemeal. §! 


Climbing roses may be protected for the winter by laying them on the ground 
and covering them’ with a few inches of soil. Water the evergreens and give 
them a mulch of leaves several inches thick. Remove all suckers from the 
lilac bushes and give them a liberal dressing of compost made with lime. 

This is a good time to make cuttings of evergreens of all kinds and of 
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jciduous shrubs and trees. Tie the cuttings of the deciduous plants in bundles 
ind bury them in moist sand and keep them in a coldframe or cellar during the 
yinter. Such cuttings will root easily in sand in the Spring. 

Berries: —Vhe strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and goose- 
yrries should be fertilized with compost made without lime. As soon as the 
gound is frozen, mulch the soil with plant materials having no weed seeds. 
‘wdust may be used to good advantage. 

Vegetable Garden:—After all plant residues have been removed from the 
arden the soil organisms should be fed by working a one-inch layer of compost 
nto the surface layer of the soil. Celery and such root crops as beets, turnips, 
arots, and rutabagas should be stored for the winter table. Spinach, kale, 
mustard, parsnips, and carrots can stay in the garden for early spring use. A 
ood mulch will help these plants to withstand the winter temperatures. 


THE WEST COAST 

Flower Garden:—Such hardy annuals as larkspur, bachelor button, godetia, 
Virginian stocks, nigella, anagallis, poppies, and sweet peas may be sown out- 
lors in November. Some of the finest sweet peas are obtained from November 
wings. They bloom earlier, have better blooms, and continue over a longer 
yriod because of their more extensive root system. Also may be sown perennials 
shich have seeds with hard seed coats. The freezing and thawing will help 
wack the seed coats and thus aid germination. Nearly all lilies do well and 
should be planted at this time. Mulch the chrysanthemums with loose material 
shich will permit the free circulation of air. 

Vegetable Garden:—Vhere is still time to sow seeds of vegetables for early 
yring use: —garden peas, windsor beans, onion sets. 

Shrubs and Trees:—The roses may be pruned anytime between November 
ind February, but should be planted in November. Do not fail to have some 
if the occasional roses including the stronger types like floribunda, pillar, 
limber, and the species roses for covering banks, angles of buildings, and 
walls. The winter garden may be made gay by including the pyracanthas and 
the many cotoneasters with their scarlet berries, laurestinus with its metallic 
ilue berries, the low-growing pernettyas with berries ranging in color from 
white to pink-rose. Both cone-bearing and broad-leaved evergreens may be 
lanted this month. 


THE SOUTH 


Flower Garden:—This is an excellent time to have a Chrysanthemum show 
isthese magnificent flowers bring the flowering season to a close. Plant spring- 
lowering bulbous plants and sow sweet peas. 


Lawn:—If the winter lawn has not yet been planted, it should be done 
without further delay. 

Shrubs and Trees:—This is the best season for transplanting and pruning 
leciduous shrubs and trees, including roses. At this season also the Christmas 
iolly can be transplanted most easily. This is a good time to plant all kinds of 
berries, 

Vegetable Garden:—The hardiest of the cool-season vegetables may be 
jlanted this month for Jate winter and early spring use. Lettuce and radishes 
hould be planted in hotbeds and coldframes for winter use. Clear away all 
iad plant materials and use them in the compost heap. Plant asparagus, 
thubarb, and cabbage. 


THE DEEP SOUTH 


Flower Garden:—Florida lives up to the name given it by the early Spanish 
ettlers, The Land of Flowers. In December, when many northern plants 
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hibernate during the freezing weather, Florida flower gardens are alive wih 
color. Among the many flowers suitable for planting this month are: ageratum, 
alyssum, African daisy, aster, bachelors’ button, double camellia-flowered bal. 
sam, calendula, calliopsis, candytuft, carnation, Shasta daisy, dianthus, gaillyy. 
dia, hollyhock, larkspur, lupine, nasturtium, pansy, phlox, petunia, salvia, snap. 
dragon, sweet pea and verbena. For spectacular effect, the flame vine can hard. 
ly be excelled. Once started it runs riot over fence, trees or any convenient sup. 
port, and is easily started from the numerous volunteer roots. 


Vegetable Garden:—A good use for sweet potatoes is to make them a part 
of the poultry feed. The writer has used them raw, put through an ordinary 
household grinder, without dehydrating. The coarse shreds are relished by 
chickens. A request to the Florida Agricultural Experiment Station brought th: 
response that they could be used to advantage up to 20% of the total ration 
Considering the high feed costs, a good crop of sweet potatoes might well be 
raised in the garden. All the culls as well as the over large potatoes not readily 
marketed can be utilized. . 

Shrubs and Trees:—Citrus growers are finding that the free use of the 
powerful poison sprays is not an unmixed blessing. Among other objections 
to the deluge of poisons all over the trees, many bees are being poisoned; and 
without bees blossoms remain unpollinated. A trial of organic fertilizer from 
the compost heap might be well worth considering. This has already been 
done on a small scale on a non-commercial basis using no commercial fertilizer 
and no poisons of any kind. The result is that the trees are in better condition 
than in former years when both were used. 


Erosion 


Henry G. Bennett, President of Oklahoma A&M, is 
quoted as saying that, if Oklahoma continues to lose soil in 
the next 53 years as rapidly as it has during the past, farm- 
ing will be confined to a few isolated, protected valleys. It is 
imperative therefore that every land owner conserve his 
topsoil. The average soil loss from bare, hard fallow land at 
the Red Plains Conservation Experiment Station, Guthrie, 
Oklahoma, was 1100 times more and the runoff water was 31 
times more than from similar soil covered with Bermuda 
grass. Daniel, like so many others today puts the emphasis 
upon pasture. Pasture which provides livestock with a maxi- 
mum amount of nutritious grass forage will do much toward 
-— more food and at the same time conserving the 
soil. 


—The Land Letter, August 9, 1948 
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CARE OF HARVESTED 

VEGETABLES 
Root vegetables should be “behead- 
ed” as soon as they are harvested. 
While the vegetables are growing in 
the ground, the leaves manufacture 
sugar, starch, protein, other 
qutrients and pass them down to the 
wots for storage. But when the vege- 
table is harvested and the roots are 
wut of the ground, the situation is re- 
versed, and the leaves draw on the 
moisture and nourishment of the roots 
to keep alive. So when the tops of 
carrots, turnips, beets, and other vege- 
tables are cut off as soon as possible 
they will look fresher and have more 
qutritive value. 


—Life and Health, April, 1948. 


COVER CROPS FOR VEGE- 
TABLE CROP SOILS 
The productivity of truck soils may 
ie stepped up by the regular growth 
if cover crops. One of the best yield- 
ing of these is crotalaria, but other 
wommonly used legumes are soybeans, 
wwpeas, vetch, winter peas. A num- 
ver of these legumes in mixed planting 
s better than a pure stand of one kind 
done. Since there is little to return to 
the soil from vegetable crops, it is ab- 
wlutely essential to grow deep-rooted 
egumes to absorb minerals from the 
ubsoil and deliver them with the ve- 
“7 matter in the top layers of the 


—Market Grower 


NEMATODE CONTROL 
Crotalaria is an especially valuable 
‘ume to be used as a cover crop as 
tyields an unusually large amount of 
iry matter and it seems to aid in the 
control of nematodes in the soil. 

—Market Grower 
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RHUBARB 
Rhubarb will not grow well in soil 
that is too acid. The soil should give 
an acidity test of about pH 6.5. If the 
soil has a greater acidity than this, 
raw ground limestone should be added 
to the soil. When making a new plant- 
ing, old roots should be dug up and 
separate] so that one vigorous bud 
may be attached to each portion of the 
root. 
—Horticultural News 


HARDER WORKING BEES 

Prof. W. A. Price, head of the de- 
partment of entomology, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 
told a meeting of Kentucky Bee- 
keepers Association that soon harder 
working, gentler bees would be avail- 
able. In the breeding of bees, more 
attention is being given to the value 
of bees as pollinators. It has been 
shown that the yield of red clover seed 
can be increased from about one 
bushel per acre, which is about the 
average without domesticated bees, 
to 12 bushels per acre with bees and 


100 percent pollination. 
—Seed World, May, 1948 


HIGH-YIELDING, 
GIANT WHEAT 
A wheat with giant-sized kernels 
was recently produced by Dr. Karl 
Sax, director of the Harvard Botanical 
Garden. Although Russia _ reported 
the production of such wheats in 1944, 
no seeds were made available to the 
United States. According to the 
Russian scientists this giant-kerneled 
wheat is resistant to rust and to prac- 
tically all other fungus diseases. It is 
said to be able to withstand droughts 
and to produce up to 144 bushels of 
wheat per acre. 
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ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 
KILL BROOK TROUT 

According to the Pennsylvania 
Angler for March, 1947, artificial 
chemical fertilizers which leach out of 
the soil and drain to the streams kill 
the brook trout. Water for the Belle- 
fonte hatchery comes from Penns 
Valley, traveling through underground 
channels. There is intensive farming 
in the valley, and the use of chemical 
fertilizers is widespread. During rains, 
water falls on this fertilized soil, ab- 
sorbs some of its chemical elements, 
and soaks down through the ground 
into the limestone pockets where it 
accumulates as the source of supply 
for springs. The chemicals which the 
water has absorbed from the soil react 
with lime and may form gases detri- 
mental to waters used for hatchery 
purposes. 

These harmful chemicals are not 
present in the water at all times, but 
rather appear in surges, depending on 
rainfall and other factors, but they 
are so deadly that should they make 
their appearance for only a few hours 


all the fish in the nursery pond would 
be killed. 


BEES AS POLLINATORS 

Bees are far more important in 
fruit production than most people 
realize. According to Dr. George M. 
List, chief entomologist for the 
Colorado A. & M. Experiment Station 
a bee can carry as many as 100,000 
grains of pollen. A grower in Grand 
Valley found that bees placed in 
his sweet cherry orchard produced 
“amazing” results—trees which had 
never produced a full crop in 15 years 
were loaded with fruit. 
—American Fruit Grower, April, 1948. 

WALNUT STOCKS 

According to a recent announcement 
of the Northern Nut Growers Associa- 
tion, the Texas walnut Juglans rupes- 
tris and the Arizona walnut Jugians 
major have been found to be superior 
stocks for grafting the California wal- 
nut, J. hindsi. 

—Horticulture, January, 1948. 
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A MUM FOR MAINE 


The Chrysanthemum, Clara Curtis 
is one perfectly hardy variety that yil 
flower in the open in Maine. It is, 
delightful single pink and forms a fine 
display in September. This mum is 9 
hardy that it withstands the Maite 
winters without protection of any 
kind. 

Arthur E. Thatcher, 
—Horticulture, January, 1948, 
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DRONES ARE WORKERS 


It is a common belief that the drone 
bee is a worthless male. Ever since 
Aristotle referred to the drone in the 
most disparaging terms, in his treatise 
on bees, the word drone has been re- 
garded as synonymous with laziness 
and all that it implies. Mother Nature 
never makes mistakes in perpetuity 
nor does she create any creature with- 
out fullness of purpose. Every member 
of the bee colony is vitally essential 

«tothe welfare of the whole, and the 
drone is no exception. 

The larger, stronger and more virile 
drones live on the average about two 
months, but they are no mere play- 
boys. The drone is the only member 
of a bee colony who is allowed to visit 
other hives where he is cordially wel- 
comed and made a fuss of as guards 
make way for him and touch antennae 
with him in obvious appreciation of 
his arrival. 

The bee hive has air-conditioned, 
circulated heat with an average tem- 
perature of 94 degrees F. One of the 
duties of the drone is to serve as a 
heat generator. Because of his greater 
bulk and strength he absorbs more 
oxygen and his blood-pumps are more 
powerful to deal with it. So much s0 
that he can produce considerably more 
heat than any other member of the 


_ hive. While radiating heat the drone 


feeds voraciously on the freshest 
nectar because this contains the most 
moisture, and without adequate mois- 
ture he would literally burn up. 


—Country Living, Book 9 
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SAVE THE BUMBLE BEES 


By ARNOLD G. INGHAM 


Most farmers of today, with 
their heavy machinery and artificial 
ways of doing everything, seldom stop 
to consider that their success depends 
on old Mother Nature just as much 
js when man lived off the wild fruit 
and game, and grew his “cultivated 
crops” in little clearings in the forest. 
Many have given up trying to grow 
old fashioned red clover because it 
has become a poor crop to depend on. 
Ican remember seeing red clover grow 
year after year without reseeding 
whenever the land was allowed to 
“est”, or “go back to clover” as the 
old timers used to say. That was on 
land that had recently been cleared 
fom virgin forest that was mostly 
white oak, hickory, walnut, cherry, 
and dogwood. After the original top- 
wil was gone such land got “clover 
sick” and had to be limed and fer- 
tized in order to make red clover 
grow on it again. Even then the re- 
sults were seldom profitable and we 
had to find other legumes that would 
grow on worn out soils. 

When we went back to grassland 
farming we first tried to find plants 
that would grow on acid soils. Korean 
lespedeza and Sericia lespedeza came 
to our rescue and we started on the 
toad back. White clover and bluegrass 
gradually crowded the lespedezas and 
gave us grazing every month in the 
year as the topsoil was rebuilt. Land 
that looked like pure white sand ten 
years ago is now under a dense sod and 
has a layer of dark topsoil six to ten 
inches deep. No dirty water runs off 
these fields and the cattle no longer 
care for grain or hay and grade “good 
to choice” where they used to go in 
the “utility” grade. Our horses stayed 
on pasture all last winter and never 
came through in better condition. 
Bluegrass and white clover are making 
toom for orchard grass, timothy, tall 
meadow oat grass, sweet clover, black 
medic, and old fashioned red clover 
just like we used to see in early days! 


Last week bumble bees chased our 
team out of the pasture when we were 
mowing down the extra grass to make 
into stacks that give us June grass in 
the winter. These stacks are what 
Professor Wilbur J. Fraser of Illinois 
called “pasture barometers” because 
they tell when the grazing is below par. 
The man who was driving the team 
wanted to know if we ought to burn 
out the bumble bees. “No Sir,” I said, 
“those bumble bees are worth more 
to that pasture than all the mowing 
we can do.” Without bees there would 
be no seeds. In the early days in 
Australia they found that red clover 
never made any seed. After they 
brought in bumble bees the clover 
made good seed and made it possible 
for the farmers to produce other crops 
like wool and wheat that are the basis 
of Australian agriculture. At one 
time it became almost impossible to 
produce viable clover seed in England. 
Charles Darwin, who was then a 
young naturalist, was sent to find out 
what was the trouble. He told the 
farmers to let house cats run in their 
fields as the field mice were destroying 
the nests of the bumble bees. After 
the cats got busy it became possible to 
grow clover again. 

We are going back to red clover. 
As our pastures improve we find that 
red clover comes back and as red 
clover comes back our pastures will 
improve. The Romans used to believe 
that red clover was a great “pumper” 
that brought plant food from deep in 
the ground up to the surface where 
other plants could use it. They may 
have been right to a great extent but 
we know now that clover is a legume 
and has a little partner in the nitro- 
gen gathering bacteria that make the 
nodules on its roots. Nitrogen is the 
most important of all the plant foods 
and the most expensive to buy; but is 
free to the farmer who works with 
Nature. Save bumble bees and their 
relations. They are your partners. 
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The Soil and Health Foundation 


The Soil and Health Foundation has 
celebrated its first anniversary with 
the issuance of the first bulletin under 
date of October, 1948. The Foundation 
is still in its infancy and is badly in 
need of funds to enable it to grow to 
sufficient size and maturity so that it 
can carry out the purposes for which 
it was organized. A biochemical labo- 
ratory has been built and is ready to 
be fitted out with equipment so that 
the experimental work may be started 
without further delay. The tremen- 
dous importance and urgency of ac- 
cumulating data to show that the 
health of plants, animals, and people 
have their source in the soil are indi- 
cated by many letters we have re- 
ceived from those who have already 
contributed generously to the Founda- 
tion. Some of these letters are repro- 
duced here. 


“A safeguard against the overthrow 
of our government by any agency 
whatever will be an orderly overhaul, 
a reconstruction, adding, among other 
improvements, the physical well being 
of the living soil and the bodies of all 
its people to the freedoms conceived 
by Thomas Paine and brought into 
full being by General George Washing- 
ton and those who dreamed, fought, 
starved, froze and bled with him. 
Has an agency been started to pro- 
mote the “Organic Wav”? There has. 
It is the “Soil and Health Founda- 
tion,” much in need of advertisement 
and funds. Extended research and 
comparative tests are in process and 
contemplated. Those caring to con- 
tribute with funds or in any other way 
may write to Mr. J. I. Rodale at 
Emmaus, Pa., mentioning this dis- 
cussion, or to the writer. Millions have 
been collected in recent drives for pur- 
poses no more worthy.” 

—Addressed to Reunion of Class of 
1905, Columbia University, by H. C. 
Haas, 171 Lyons Road, Scarsdale, 

“My husband has done commercial 
orchard work on about 500 acres of 
orange groves for at least 25 years. 


We have learned through bitter and 
costly experience the damage caused 
by the use of chemical fertilizers on 
our orange groves. For quite a num. 
ber of years we have been applying 
only organic fertilizers and the groves 
are recovering. The fruit also is im. 
proving in quality and size and pack. 
ing house managers have noticed the 
difference. We are vitally interested 
in organic gardening and any program 
relating to soil and health.” 
—Mrs. R. W. Dickerson, Route No, 
1, 9471 Loara St., Anaheim, California. 


“Please accept this check as a con- 
tribution to ‘Soil and Health Founda- 
tion’ which has a program worthy of 
the support of all who desire agricul- 
tural practices that best benefit the 
interests and health of our people.” 

—Arnoldo Johnson, Route 1, Box 
482 A, Kirkland, Wash. 


“Tn response to J. I. Rodale’s clarion 
call for the rest of us to continue to 
carry on and develop the work which 
Sir Albert Howard so faithfully and so 
nobly began, we are enclosing our 
check as a contribution toward carry- 
ing on that work through the Soil and 
Health Foundation. We are hoping 
for splendid work from the Founda- 
tion, and grand results. Of course, we 
know not to hope for too much too 
soon. You will be hearing from us 
from time to time with such help as 
we feel free to give.” 

—Mr. and Mrs. J. Smith Knapp, 
Organic Gardens, San Lorenso, Calif. 


The Foundation is now placing its 
order for the laboratory equipment 
and materials needed for bacteriologi- 
cal and biochemical studies to be 
made, and is seeking a properly trained 
biochemist to carry on the experi 
ments. Contributions will be especial- 
ly appreciated at this time to meet 
the expenses involved. All contribu- 
tions should be sent to Soil and Health 
Foundation, 46 South West Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 
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The Compost Clinic has given con- 
jderation to the green matter, the ma- 
wre, and the soil which are necessary 
rp the construction of a heap accord- 
ng to the Indore method as recom- 
nended by the late Sir Albert Howard. 
The decomposition of the plant and 
animal residues in the heap involves 
nny kinds of fermentation and the 
soduction of carbon dioxide and vari- 
us alcohols and acids. If an acid com- 
st is desired, lime must not be 
idded. If a distinctly acid compost is 
weded for such acid loving plants as 
hododendrons, camellias, and blue- 
ytries acid peat may be used instead 
{ soil. For compost which is to be 
sed for plants which prefer neutral 
r slightly alkaline soils, a sprinkling 
{ pulverized limestone should be 
ded to each layer of the heap. The 
imestone will neutralize the acids and 
end to prevent the escape of volatile 
“mentation products which would 
itherwise diffuse into the atmosphere. 
lulverized dolomite instead of ordi- 
ary limestone which is a calcium- 
magnesium lime may be used in 
making the heap. Other forms of cal- 
cum which are recommended for the 


qompost heap are pulverized oyster 


ad clam shells and egg shells. 
If the soil to be treated with com- 


is known to be low in phosphorus, 
}*" pulverized phosphate rock should 


eused in alternate layers with the 
ulverized limestone. Other deficient 
“ements may likewise be added by 
idding pulverized rocks which contain 
tem. It is possible. that native rocks 
2any locality could be found which 
wuld be pulverized and added to the 


uil to make up for any elements that 
tad to be deficient in the soil. This 


would be both practical and economi- 
cal as there would be no freight 
charges. The total cost would be that 
of crushing the rocks and the hauling 
from the crusher to the farm. 

Deficient elements can be added in 
other ways, especially by adding to 
the compost heap plants which con- 
tain them. Seaweeds, such as the kelps, 
are rich in such elements as iodine, 
boron, copper, magnesium, calcium, 
phosphorus, and many others and 
should be used in the compost heap 
by all who can get them economically. 
The water hyacinths which grow so 
abundantly in the rivers of the South 
are especially rich in many of the ele- 
ments which are apt to be deficient in 
the soil. It would seem that Mother 
Nature fashioned this plant for the 
special purpose of absorbing the pre- 
cious elements which have been leach- 
ed out of our agricultural lands and 
are being carried ruthlessly to the sea. 
Water hyacinths can be pulled in to 
the shore by a floating rope and lifted 
up on the bank with a simple kind of 
elevator. When their water content 
has been reduced to about 40 percent, 
they can be used in the compost heap 
as green matter or used on the soil as 
a mulch. Regardless of how they are 
used they add an abundance of nutri- 
ent elements to the soil. 

Autumnal leaves represent still 
another important source of elements 
which may even be deficient in the 
surface layers of the soil in which the 
trees are growing. Many trees are 
deep rooted and absorb minerals from 
the lower soil horizons. These minerals 
in varying amounts are present in the 
leaves as they fall from the trees and 

(Please turn to page 5+) 
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© TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


FROM THIS 
FAMOUS NURSERY— 
SINCE 1915 


NURSERY STOCK 
Quick Bearing, True Name 
700 VARIETIES 
Apples, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
. _Prunes, Cherries, Apricots, Figs, 
Ph Filberts, Walnuts, Almonds, Cane 
and Vining Berries Blue Berries, 

‘awberries. 


ALSO--SHRUBS, FLOWERING SHADE TREES, 
VINES, ROSES. BULBS, ORNAMENTALS 


"ron _BIG FREE NURSERY CATALOG 
* TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


P. O. BOX 310 


HERWOOD. OREGON 


ORCHIDS For You.... 


You ean successfully grow Orchids In your own home if 


you will follow certain simple instructions. 


My price list is free and gives complete instruc- 
tions for success with these gorgeous blooms. 
Send for it. 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 


Orchids Monroe, Michigan 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Dogwood, 
Hemlock, and the Rare Franklinia 


List Free on Request 


W. R. McGUIRE, 


R. F. D. 1, Unicoi, Tenn. 


CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Helleborus niger altifolius—Glorious winter blooming per- 
ennial that will actually flower through the snow during 
winter months. 
3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $8.00 postpaid 
Send for free catalog of hardy perennials 


LAMB NURSERIES 
E. 101 Sharp Box 0-11 Spokane 11, Washington 
ELECTRIC SEED 


GRO-QUICK “seo Heater 


SEED UP IN 30 HOURS 

ROOT CUTTINGS IN 6 DAYS 
CUT GERMINATION TIME BY 2/3 
TRANSPLANT 2 WEEKS SOONER 


Above user reports show what 
Gro-Quick soil cable will do. 6 
cable sizes for 1 flat to large 
beds. New catalog, plans free. For hot-beds, 
cold frames, greenhouse benches, flats, cabinets. 
Uses house current. 

J40A 40° cable & thermo. for 1 sash $6.75 
S80A for double sash bed (36 sq. ft.) $9.00 
Also Weed-Wands - Weed-Wallop - Seed-Soers. 

See your dealer or shipped direct ppd. 

GRO-QUICK, 361 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, III. 


SoLty’s Frower Book — Annual 
Flowers by Cecil Solly (Puget Sound 
Seed Company, Inc., La Conner, 
Washington.) 1948. $1.50. 


The author has given his readers a de. 
lightful account of the more important gar- 
den annuals. A short but clearly written 
account gives us an appreciation of the newer 
and better varieties that have been intro 
duced during the past several years. The 
flowers are presented as hardy, half hardy 
and tender with important information on 
all cultural methods including sowing the 
seed, transplanting the seedlings, arrange- 
ment in the garden according to color, size, 
and time of flowering for the best results in 
the garden. 


Woman’s Home Companion Garnex 
Book by John C. Wister (Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., New York, New 
York. 1947. $4.95) 


This book is an up-to-date, well-written, 
profusely illustrated, comprehensive guide 
for the experienced amateur gardener as well 
as the beginner in every section of the 
country, with a foreword by the famous hor- 
ticulturist and gardeners’ friend, Liberty 
Hyde Bailey. The material in the book is 
well arranged and easily accessible. It treats 
in a concise manner all aspects of gardening: 
design, color, planting plans, soils, lawns, 
planting, maintenance, propagation, and 
friends and enemies of the garden. Special 
emphasis is given to the plant materials for 
the garden. 


Farminc to Hold 
Soil and Water. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1997. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. (Supt. of Documents, U. $ 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 10 cents.) 


This bulletin describes a system of farming 
in which the residues of the crops grown are 
used as a mulch to conserve soil and water. 
Instead of removing, destroying, or plowing 
under the residue you leave it on the surface 
of the soil so that your fields have a yeat- 
round cover. Thirty-two pages of clearly 


written procedures with profuse illustrations. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Books by Dr. Ebrenfried Pfeiffer 


International authority on Biodynamics. 


THE EARTH’S FACE 
AND HUMAN DESTINY 


Nothing is so stimulating as a look at the earth’s surface as a whole. 
The total life of a region is commonly referred to as a landscape. 
Dr. Pfeiffer discusses the landscapes of the earth in relation to the 
S geological and biological forces which have been responsible for 
them. Beauty may be defined as harmonious expression. A beautiful landscape is 
biologically sound. When we upset Nature’s balances and expose the earth’s face 
to destructive forces we destroy beautiful landscapes and convert them into some- 
thing artificial and ugly. This book deals with healthy and diseased landscapes 
through all phases of their deterioration or improvement—problems of the plain, 
the mountains, the woodlands, and the parks and gardens. Man has been more 
destructive to the earth’s face than almost any geologic agent, and he must be con- 
structive in shaping his environment cr it may become a barren wasteland. 

Cloth. 183 pp., 60 illus., frontispiece in four colors. . . . . . $2.75 


BIO- DYNAMIC FARMING 
AND GARDENING = 


The author asks his readers to look back to the agri- 
cultural practices of yesteryear when the farmers and 
gardeners followed the course of nature in tilling the 
soil, in planting, and in harvesting in an almost in- 
stinctive manner. Gradually emphasis was shifted from nature’s ways to the ways 
of man, from an economy based upon the soil to one based upon the dollar. In 
simply written but masterful style, the author surveys the world situation in agri- 
culture, the farm in its wider connections, soil as a living thing, and proper feeding 
of the soil to maintain its fertility and productiveness. Comments are made on 
forestry, gardening, the dynamic activities of plant life, the relation of fertile soil 
to health, and practical results of the bio-dynamic method of farming, a method 
based upon the return of all plant and animal residues to the soil whence it 

comes. Cloth. 240 pages, 18 illus. $2.50 


GROW A.GARDEN 


In this small book, Dr. Pfeiffer gives undivided 
attention to problems of the garden and is quite 
chatty with the gardener. In the first line he 
puts his finger on the essence of the good life, 
namely self-sufficiency. This involves careful 
planning and a full understanding of nature’s 
ways. First consideration is given to the home garden and the planting of gardens 
and homesteads. The author discusses size and yield, digging and cultivation, 
watering and irrigation, the preparation of composts and fertilization, sprays and 
spraying, and hotbeds and coldframes. For tops in gardening one must understand 
the value of crop rotation, the significance of mixed culture. He concludes with 
practical cultural directions for various vegetables in the home garden and 

the importance of herbs in the home and on the farm. Paper. 118 pp., illus. $1.40 


Send Order to 
Organic Gardening Dept. O. G. Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Health Food French Prunes For Sale—Fruit Better 
Than Last Year—Tree Run Sizes—Smalls Graded 
Out—Unprocessed—No Chemicals Or Commercial 
Fertilizer—Not Irrigated—Full Of Sugar—Distinc- 
tive Flavor—30c Per Pound—10 Pounds Or More 
—Prepaid—No. C.O.D. 


A. C. MARSH 
926 SHANNON ROAD LOS GATOS, CALIF. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 


Dept. D 


Cleans Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft—prevents furnace explosions. Satisfae- 
tion guaranteed. This copper pot (with character) Mail- 
able. For free booklet address 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES FUEL 


SAVE TIME-SAVE LABOR: SAVE MONEY 
witha Compost Box 


GARDEN AID 


This scientifically designed unit 
more than pays for itself with 
ever batch of compost. Makes a 
ton and a half; enough to cover 
100 square feet one inch deep! 
Think what this amount of humus 
or other fertilizer would cost! 

The Wil-gro is not just a box, 
it’s a compost box engineered to 
save you time, labor, space and 
money. Ruggedly constructed of 
weather-resistant cypress. Each 
side is light enough for a woman 
or child to handle. Shipped 
promptly. 


Only $ | 8.75 complete plus shipping charges. 


Write for FREE literature describing Wil-gro 
Compost Box, information about making compost 
with earthworms, and other garden aids. 


Willow Grove Earthworm Hatchery 


P. O. Box 3 Willow Grove, Penna. 


NOTICE TO READERS 


The ORGANIC GARDENING Magazine does not 
accept advertising of chemical fertilizers or other 
fertilizers which we feel are too strong for the 
land or poisoncus sprays. We do not deny firms 
access to our advertising columns if they handle 
chemical fertilizers if they have another accept- 
able product to sell. The reader should be careful 
in accepting such advertisements. Our responsibil- 
ity extends only to the product advertised in our 
magazine. It does not extend to all of the products 
handled by a concern. 


ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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COMPOST CLINIC 
(From page 51) 


form a mulch on the ground in a 
tumn. This remarkable method used 
by Mother Nature to keep the surface 
layers of the soil supplied with el. 
ments from the deeper soil horizons js 
not appreciated by most gardeners and 
farmers, judging from the common 
practice of burning autumnal leaves, 
Even colleges and universities rake 
all the leaves from the ground beneath 
the trees which they prize so highly 
on their campuses and haul them to 
the dump or burn them. The inevita- 
ble result is that the soil beneath the 
trees is populated by a_ few sickly 
grasses and such native plants as can 
get along with a minimum of the 
essential elements. Invariably also the 
trees become diseased and _ infested 
with insects and die prematurely. The 
college leaf burners are fighting Nature 
instead of working with Her and the 
campus becomes an artificial grouping 
of dying trees and shrubs. 

To hasten the composting process 
plant materials and especially leaves 
should be put through a grinder as will 
be discussed in a later clinic. If leaves 
are used without being ground they 
should be mixed with other plant ma- 
terial to keep them from packing into 
tight layers which cannot be sufficient- 
ly aerated for proper composting. 


Compost 
Correspondenc @. 


WHEN SHOULD COMPOST 
BE APPLIED? 


Q. When should compost be ap- 
plied and how should it be applied? 
V. C., Bronx, N. Y. 


A. Compost may be applied to the 
soil at any time that it can be worked 
into its surface layer. Spread on the 
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sil a layer about an inch thick and 
then work it into the soil lightly. Com- 
post represents food for the soil organ- 
jms and the latter should be kept 
well fed. 


TOADSTOOLS IN THE 
COMPOST HEAP 


Q. Would it be advisable to incor- 
porate the toadstools in my compost 
heap which are growing in large num- 
bers under my willow trees? 


Mrs. O. H., Missoula, Montana 


A. Toadstools are especially good 
for the compost heap as they usually 
contain copper as well as other of the 
minor bioelements. 


DRIED SEWAGE SLUDGE 


Q. Does dried sewage sludge have 
the same value as compost? 


V. B., Lebanon, Pa. 


A. No. Dried sewage sludge is far 
from compost. It contains raw organic 
matter which should be thoroughly 
composted with other materials before 
being used. In many cities it contains 
poisonous factory waste matter which 
goes into the sewage system and traces 
of which remain in the sludge. Sludge 
is usually lumpy, and will not break 
down in the compost heap unless it is 
ether ground up or mashed with a 
sledge-hammer. 


WILL HEAVY STEMS COMPOST? 


Q. Will the heavy stems of brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, and _ pelargonium 
break down in the compost heap? 


E. L. R., Carmel, Calif. 


A. Yes, they will break down in a 
reasonable length of time because they 
are more or less succulent and watery, 
that is, the cells of these types of 
plants are not highly lignified. They 
are not woody, in other words. Such 
material like heavy twigs would not 
break down easily. The stalks of field 
corn are more fibrous and will take 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 


BLIGHT 
RESISTANT 
NUTS IN FOUR YEARS! 


easily grown, heavy yieldérs. Northern Strains 
Plant for Nuts—Profit—Shade—Beauty—Fun 
THIN SHELL BLACK WALNUTS 
English Walnuts, Northern Pecans, Filberts, Shagbarks, 
other nuts. All ornamental. 50 years nut tree ex- 
periments. 
FREE BOOKLET AND PRICES 


HIGH BUSH BLUEBERRIES 
High quality, high flavor home garden varieties. 
Get Blueberry King’s Packet of Plants 
Circular telling how you can grow them in your 
garden free with each order. 
SUNNY RIDGE, 444 New St., 


CHESTNUT. 
TREES: 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


HYBRID RASPBERRY 


Red x Black cross originated by our USDA which thrives 
on all soils. Very productive, large, easy to pick, deep 
purple fruit of finest dessert or canning quality. Vigorous, 
upright canes, thornless, disease resistant and very winter 
hardy. 

Prices of ‘‘Potomac’”’ for April planting 
$3.00 per 25 —— $6.00 per 50 prepaid 


W. A. BENTS NURSERIES Fruit Specialists 


CRESCO, IOWA 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


For TABLE or SALE 


FULL-SIZED FRUIT 
| from Little Trees 


In your yard however small, 
plant some of these space- 
saving trees and enjoy lovely 
; blossoms in Spring, luscious 

Se ” full-sized fruit in season. 
Or plant them in orchards and have more 
fruit per acre—harvests commanding highest 
market prices. 

WRITE TODAY for our catalog. Complete, 
easy-to-follow instructions in the care of early 
bearing (at 2 to 3 years of age) Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Plums and other choice varie- 


ties grafted on proven value rootstock. Apples 
grafted on true East Malling roots, Nos. I to 
IX, to meet special needs. 

Also learn about ESPALIERS (TRAINED 
FRUIT TREES) — fruitful, decorative, ideal 
against trellises, walls, for screening hedges. 
Plant this Fall and gain a season’s growth. 
Order direct from the grower, Henry Leuthardt. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG G-1 


The What, When, Where & How to in the Plant- 
ing & Care of Dwarf & Trained Fruit Trees 


Port Chester - New York 


King Street opp. Comly Avenue 


— 
2 
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This sensationa] offer brings you 
beautiful tulips at less than 2¢ 
each! You get healthy, young tulip 
bulbs in a dazzling rainbow mixture of colors—ranging 
from pastels to vivid hues .. . 100 bulbs for only 31.94. 
Years of blooming life ahead! Average 2 '4” in cirecum- 
ference, Sent in plenty of time for Fall planting. Order now 
while supply lasts. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
EXTRA 12 GRAPE HYACINTH BULBS 
SEND NO MONEY! Order now, pay later. 
Bulbs reach you in time for Fall planting at only $1.94 
plus C.O.D. postage. Cash orders prepaid. Prompt action 
brings 12 Grape Hyacinth Bulbs that will produce hun- 
dreds of tovely fragrant blue and white bell-shaped 
flowers, without extra cost. Send order to Dept. MG-9811 


TULIP FESTIVAL FARMS micnican 


EVERGREEN 


ENGLISH BOXWOOD 


SPECIAL OFFER 
12 Sturdy plants 8 to 10 inches 
Postpaid in U.S.A. 
For Only $3.00 


Packed roots wrapped in moss 
Excellent for borders, as a low ever- 
green hedge or to grow into large 
peci for land i 
@ ASK FOR OUR NEW FALL CATALOG @ 
of shrubs, fruits, trees, evergreens and flowers 
our 74th Year 


SARCOXIE NURSERIES PEONY FIELDS 
WILD BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Sarcoxie, Mo. 


Dept. O 


For $1.50 You Can Present 
Organic Gardening to a Library, 
College, School, Institution, 
Doctor’s Office, Or 


Congressman. 


Though the regular price is $3.00 a year we 
make this offer at a cost of $1.50 to our 
readers because it is a splendid way for you 
to help spread the organic message to a larger 
public audience .... among readers who other- 
wise may not have the opportunity of learn- 
ing about the advantages of gardening with 
organics. 

Note: You pay one half price. We donate the other 
half. Send $1.50 for each subscription that you 
wish to contribute. Please designate to whom 
you want us to send your gift. We will enclose 
your name. 

Offer limited to above mentioned list. 


Send check or money order to: 


Organic Gardening, Dept. H. 


Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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long to decay unless the heap wher 
they are layered is kept unusually we 
Where large quantities of such con 
stalks are to be composted it woul 


be best to put them through a com 
shredder. 


—()-— 


LEAVES FOR THE 
COMPOST HEAP 


Q. Can oak leaves be used in the 
compost heap? 


R. H., South Branch, Mich, 


A. Yes, by all means. The average 
gardener has been loath to use oak 
leaves because they are on the acid 
side, but if too much of this material 
is not used in one heap, the compost 
ing process will neutralize their acidity, 
It is best to mix such leaves with 
weeds or grass clippings, but weeds 
would be better than grass clippings 
in this case. If the oak leaves are 
piled on too thick they will cake up 
and prevent proper aeration in the 
compost heap. On a large scale it 
would pay to have some kind of 
grinder that would shred the leaves. 
Where oak leaves are piled in heaps 
by themselves to become leaf-mould, 
such an end product after several years 
of decaying will be acid and should be 
used only on acid loving plants. 


COMPOSTING MANURE 


Q. For some years I have put 
horse manure into sheds covered with 
a roof. The idea is to prevent the cut- 
worms getting into it. I have had no 
trouble with the cutworms but the 
horse manure does not break down. 
It simply burns a little and then stays 
dry for years without becoming what 
I judge you call compost. 


N. B. C., San Miguel A., 
Huehuetenango, Guatemala, C. A. 


A. Apparently, you have made all 
the mistakes it is possible to make in 
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manufacturing compost. In the first 
glace yOu have not applied water. 
Without moisture the bacteria cannot 
jp their part in breaking down the 
manure. Rotting is purely a biological 
socess accomplished by micro-organ- 
«ms and you must make the condi- 
ions right for them. The ‘burning 
hat you mention is called fire-fanging 
nd destroys a great part of the ferti- 
ier value of the horse manure. This 
pe of manure is more prone to fire- 
anging than either cow, pig or chicken 
nanures. If you would make good 
wmpost out of your horse-manure by 
yyering it with green matter, you 
yould not need to worry about cut- 
yom. They rarely attack plants that 
ue grown with well-made compost. 


WEEDS IN COMPOSTED PLANTS 


0. I must be doing something 
wong as | have so many weeds grow- 
ng among my composted plants. Can 
vou help me? 


Mrs. W. G. S., Staten Island, N. Y. 


4. In order to be certain that weed 
weds are killed two precautions can 
ie taken. First when the two turns 
ithe heap are made one must see 
hat what has been on the outside of 
he heap, gets into the center of it 
there the heat is sufficiently high to 
ill the seeds. If this is done twice, 
‘hen all the material will have a chance 
itsome time or other to be in the 
enter. Secondly, where the material 
‘not turned, earthworms should be 
wed for that purpose. They chew up 
te material. After a weed seed has 
assed through the digestive system 
1a worm it has lost all ability to 

The ideal method would be to com- 
une one and two, that is, make the 
‘so turns and use earthworms. On 
ur farm where we have been applying 
ompost for six years, the weed prob- 
‘mis getting less and less serious each 


Year, 


-ence. 
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Basic 
Garden Reading 


THE COMPOST GARDENER 
by F. C. KING 
An English gardener relates his method of 
growing food crops by the organic plan. This 
book is so revealing that we imported it for 
the benefit of health-conscious America. Card- 
board covers. Foreword by Sir Albert Howard. 


$1.00 
COMPOST—HOW TO MAKE IT 


Series of questions and answers that clear up 


all phases of compost-making. Hints that 

amaze old-time gardeners. Illustrated. 

Indexed. 35c 
EARTHWORMS—THEIR 


INTENSIVE PROPAGATION 
by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 
Complete, practical working directions for 
breeding, feeding, growing and harvesting 
man’s most important soil-builder. The author, 
an authority on earthworm breeding, main- 
tains an experimental, research farm for the 
purpose of verifying claims, establishing facts 
and securing data that are set forth 
in this excellent book. $1 .00 


HARNESSING THE 
EARTHWORM 


by DR. THOMAS J. BARRETT 

It takes Nature about a thousand years to create 
an inch of top-soil. In his four centuries on 
this continent Man has just about depleted the 
top-soil. The lowly earthworm, because of its 
habits, can help humanity to save itself—if it 
will only do so. Dr. Barrett points out the 
value of the earthworm and tells us what to 
do about harnessing it to domesticity. 

Cloth, fully illustrated. ° $2.50 


ORGANIC GARDENING 


EMMAUS . . . . PA. 


For either Gardeners’ Book Club 

Books or Organic Gardening 

Magazines 

You'll find it handy to use 

HOLDS 12 BOOKS these binders. An_ ideal 
way to preserve your copies for permanent refer- 
The price is lower than actual_ binding. 
Copies are easily inserted. IMPORTANT: When 


ordering, please state whether you 
want to use your binder for Organic $1.50 
POSTPAID 


Gardening Magazines or the Gar- 
deners’ Book Club books. 
ORGANIC GARDENING Emmaus, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Hyper-Humus 


PIARKM AEGISTERED 


This famous organic soil builder immediately improves 
sandy, clay, or loam soils. Its benefits last for as long as 
up to 10 years. Fine and velvety in texture; rich and 
black as midnight. Free of weed seeds. Vitalize your 
lawns, gardens, seed beds with HYPER-HUMUS. 100-Ib. 
bag (f.o.b. shipping point) for $2.00 or 2 bags for $3.75. 
Per ton, 20 bags, $29.75. 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
14 Fargo Bldg. Frenchtown, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT 


To Libraries in the following 
cities in the State of Connecti- 
cut do not receive Organic Gar- 
dening. We are willing to accept 
subscriptions for them from 
readers at half price, $1.50 a year. 


Ansonia Norwalk 
Bridgeport Norwich 
Bristol Shelton 
Danbury South Norwalk 
Darien Stamford 
Derby Stratford 

East Hartford Thompsonville 
East Haven Torrington 
Enfield Vernon 
Fairfield Wallingford 
Greenwich Waterbury 
Hamden Watertown 
Hartford West Hartford 
Killingly West Haven 
Nangatuck Willimantic 
New Britain Windham 

New Haven Windsor 


New London 


All duplicate subscriptions receiv- 
ed will go towards sending books 
on organic farming and gardening 
to the library specified. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
EMMAUS, PA. 


SOURCES OF POTASH 


Q. Phosphate rock may be pu- 
chased, but how may potash be pro- 
cured aside from wood ashes? 


A. E. W., Maplewood, N |, 


A. Potash in ample amounts may 
be had from the following sources: 
woodashes 10%; bloodmeal 0.7%; 
duck manure 0.63%; flyash 12%: 
goose manure 0.55%; vegetable wastes 
1.4%; hen manure 0.85%; potato tops 
0.8%; molasses wastes 10.5%; sea 
ooze 0.92%; pulverized basalt 1.51%; 
winter rye 1.0%; pigeon dung 1.0%; 
apple pomace 0.24%; pine needles 
0.13%; weeds 0.7%. These and many 
other plant and animal residues have 
ample supplies of potash for growing 
plants. 

—()-— 


IRON RUST IN COMPOST 


Q. Can you tell me whether there 
is any advantage in putting large 
amounts of iron rust in compost or in 
the soil where vegetables and fruits 
are grown? 


W. R. A., Pasadena, Calif. 


A. Plants use only traces of iron 
which serves as a catalyst in the man- 
ufacture of the green pigment, chloro- 
phyll. Large amounts of iron are not 
necessary in the compost or in the soll. 


MOSAIC PEACHES 


Q. Peaches which are grown in 
Grand Valley, Colorado, are said to 
have the highest sugar content of 
peaches in the whole world. Some of 
our trees develop a mosaic, a condition 
in which the leaves have lighter color- 
ed spots and the fruits become small 
and bitter. This mosaic condition 1s 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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sid by some to be a disease, but they 
ye not sure. It has caused severe 
osses in some orchards. What is your 
opinion of the nature and cause of 
peach mosaic? 


Mr. J. C., Palisade, Colorado. 


A. The peach mosaic in your 
region is doubtless caused by a defi- 
ciency of some necessary element in 
the soil. This deficiency is probably 
caused by the alkalinity of the soil. 
The elements which are not available 
to the peach trees are perhaps locked 
up by the soil alkalies. 


TRANSPLANTING MAGNOLIAS 


Q. What is the best time of the 
year for transplanting magnolias? 
R. E., Johnstown, Pa. 


A. Magnolias can be transplanted 
most successfully during their early 
hlooming period, for the roots are then 
active and will heal over and not die 
back, 


CONTROL OF WILD 
MORNING GLORIES 
Q. How can wild morning glories 
ie controlled? 


J. A. O., Gleens Ferry, Idaho. 


A, There is no simple inexpensive 
nethod of killing wild morning glory. 


ORGANIC IRON: 
Hemolasses Tablet 


PROVIDES 10 MG. FOOD IRON PER DAY 

twanie Gardening readers will be particularly interested in 
‘is mineral product—useful in maintaining blood iron 
‘ance to prevent nutrition iron deficiencies often associ- 
ted with that tired lack of energy feeling that so often 
twbles so many men and women. This remarkable fron 
mduct is different from the usual run of inorganic 
siringent often-constipating iron compounds. HEMO- 
ASSES Tablets, (the name of this natural iron pro- 
tt) is derived wholly from the food sources. Hemo- 
tebin for blood iron. Super “‘B’’ Yeast natural to prevent 
‘Complex deficiencies plus liver, bone, marrow, chlorophyll, 
tiydrated molasses and folic acid. Nothing: else ever 
“ered exactly like it. It’s good for you. 

Tablets (month's $4.50 


‘nilable at better dietary food stores or will ship post- 
hid direct. 


BIO DIVISION, BOX 98 


DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN 


DOMESTICATED 


EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s Fertilizer Factory 


Write now for full information 
and our new price list. 


ORGANIC GARDENS 


Perry Hall Fullerton, Md. 


Hybrid Earthworms 


EARTHWORM CULTURE (eggs, worms and cast- 
ings) builds and conditions soil, no other fertilizer 
needed, no hand-turning of compost. They multiply 
rapidly. DO NOT MIGRATE. Better health for 
plants and man. Send $1.50 for 100, $15.00 for 
1800. Additional savings on larger amounts. FREE 
information on request. Full instructions with 
each order. 


SUNSET ACRES, GOLD HILL, OREGON 


ROMAC 
EARTHWORMS 


Nature’s. Gardener 
Permanent Soil Conditioner 


Write for folder 


ROMAC EARTHWORM FARM 
Box 375 Ashland, Ohio 


By Creating a Constant Supply of Natural Humus 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS 
MAKE BETTER GARDENS 


For immediate use in compost and garden order 


EARTHWORMS & BASIC MIXTURE NOW 


Write for instructions and price list. Shipped prepaid. 


STOW EARTHWORM FARM 


Route 3 KENT, OHIO 


Announcing 


the opening of -a new branch for 
more expedient service to our east- 
ern customers: 

INDIANA Earthworm Hatchery 
802 S. Green St. Crawfordsville, Ind. 


THE “FAMOUS” SOILUTION EARTH- 
WORM:—Its intensive propagation and 
trituration of compost into rich castings 
make it ideal for compost pile, gardens, 
indoor culture, garbage disposal pits, bait, 
etc. 

THE FOLLOWING PRICES ARE NOW IN EFFECT: 
Sample container:—100 worms $1.25; 500 Breeders:—$6.00; 
1 gal. culture:—$11.00; 4 gal. culture:—$6.00. No order too 
small; no order toc large. No unusual delay. Live delivery 
guaranteed. All orders shipped prepaid in U.S.A. and 
Canada. Colorado residents add 2% sales tax. Write for 
complete price list and instructions. 


Colorado EARTHWORM HATCHERY 


2134 DECATUR STREET 
Denver 11 Colorado 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Blooming 


SIES 


Steel’s Mastodon Jumbos. Strong, 
Healthy Plants. Gigantic flowers up 
to 4’ & better. Plant generously of 
this super early blooming strain. Wide range of the rich- 
est vivid colors. 34 yrs. of Pansy specializing. Plants guar- 
anteed. Send Now For Free Price List. 


HILL TOP GARDENS, 


Box L, 
Purcellville, Va. 


BRUSH-CUTTER 


22”? LONG 
: 
Light weight model, of a hundred uses in Field and Garden, 


cuts cane, corn, briars, weeds and light bush without 
tiresome bending. 


VICTOR TOOL CO. 


78 MAIN ST., 
OLEY, PENNA. 


KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS 


49 Years’ experience in man- 
ufacturing shredding and 
pulverizing machines. 


Six models to select from. 
Write for Catalog. 


KEMP MFG. CO. De#t.4 
1027 E. 20th St., Erie, Pa. 


Subscribe to 
Organic Gardening 


Let ORGANIC GARDENING guide you in grow- 
ing vegetables and plants with organic, composted 
matter. Eliminates the use of synthetics, chemical 
fertilizers, poisonous sprays and powders. 


Fill in and Send in this Coupon Now 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. O 


Emmaus, Pa. 

Please enter my subscription to Organie Garden- 
ing as checked below. Include FREE book, ‘‘Com- 
post—How To Make It’’—which will teach me your 
method for making compost in three months. 


O $6.—3 Yrs. O $5.—2 Yrs. 


Tillage methods and flooding and 
smothering are effective if properly 
used. As a rule wild morning glory 
can be killed in a single season if the 
plants are cut regularly at intervak 
of two weeks throughout the entire 
growing season. Old, well established 
plants may require longer. Cropping 
methods may also be effective in con- 
trolling wild morning glory, but they 
differ in different parts of the country, 
In the Great Plains area, winter cereals 
have proved effective. Alfalfa has 
proved to be an excellent competitive 
crop to control wild morning glory on 
irrigated lands in California, but is in- 
effective in the Snake River Valley of 
Idaho. In dry areas a season of inten- 
sive cultivated crop followed by seed- 
ing to wheat the second year and 
again a cultivated crop the third year 
with cultivation at 14 day intervals, 
and then wheat again the fourth year. 
Wild morning glory has been eradicted 
in two years in Kansas by close drill- 
ing seed of sorgo about July 1 after 
1% years of intensive cultivation. 


—O-- 


CONTROL OF 
ORCHARD INSECTS 


Q. How can we avoid spraying our 
60 apple and pear trees? We do not 
want to spray on account of the 
chickens, goats, and sheep which roam 
the orchard. 


E. H. S., Weatogue, Conn. 


A. We have demonstrated on our 
organic farm that apple trees can be 
made relatively free from diseases 
and insect pests so far as the vegeta- 
tive parts of the tree are concerned. 
But some of the fruits, which are 


O $3—I Yr. O Please bill me 
« BULBS 
0 Please check if this is a renewal. N QUALITY ROSES ‘SHRUBS 
PLANTS 
FRUIT TREES 
Send for Complete Catalog 
HILLSBORO, OREGON 
Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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naturally high in carbohydrates, are 
attacked by insects. The insects which 
attack the fruits can be controlled 
reasonably well by constructing and 
maintaining bird houses in the orchard 
and avoid the use of all poisonous 
sprays which kill the birds as well as 
the insects. You can avoid spraying 
by composting and mulching your 
trees and at the same time protecting 
the birds which can and will keep the 
insects under control. 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS 


Q. Why do you not give more in- 
formation about using hybrid earth- 
worms for the compost piles? 


W. E. B., Gold Hill, Oregon. 


A. Zoologists have questioned the 
validity of the hybrid earthworm. 
They believe the hybrid earthworms 
of the late Dr. Oliver are manure 
worms which, however, do a good job 
in the compost pile. This will require 
further study. 


FLAX WASTE 


Q. I can get any amount of flax 
straw and the tailings after towing, 
and I wonder if these would make 
satisfactory mulching materials. 


G. W., Lakefield, Minn. 


A, Flax straw and the tailings after 
towing are excellent materials for 
mulching. A good mulch of these 
materials will help control weeds, con- 
serve soil moisture and temperature, 
and protect and feed the soil organ- 
isms. 


Homesites and HOBBY RANCHES available in Florida com- 
Gunity now building. Zoned for residential, homesteading, 
wall commercial enterprises. School of Creative Living plan- 
wd; scientific gardening, small animal husbandry, various 
Handicrafts. Near beaches, golf course, city of Melbourne, 
00 population. Address Mrs, Miriam Olds, Seeretary. 


Melbourne 
Community 
Gardens 


Melbourne, Florida 


ORGANIC FOODSTUFFS 


Ever buy food by mail? Write for information on 
foods raised strictly organically. We raise, grind 
and process everything ourselves on our family 
farm — Fresh, organically-raised, stone-ground whole 
wheat, corn meal and buckwheat — Marvellous 
cookies, made with our own whole wheat. No white 
flour — Organically raised, dressed chickens — 
Honey, strawberry jam, herb jellies. 


PAUL KEEN E, Walnut Acres, Penns Creek, Pa. 


From wheat grown in 
Deaf Smith County, 
Texas. Stone-ground 


to a fineness suit- 
able for every baking 


WHEAT | 


$1.50 Plus Postage 


Write for 
FLOUR Contract Prices 


VITAMIN PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. G Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Natural Sugar (Dee-Lishus) 
Good Ole Kentucky Sorghum Molasses 
Hancock County and Other Brands 
$2.85 per Gallon F. O. B. 


Send Check. 2 or more gals. at $2.10 per. 


R. & R. ORGANIC FARMS 


515 Daviess St. Owensboro, Kentucky 


HOW YOU CAN SAVE FOOD 
& MONEY WITH HANDI-BAGS 


More than 150,000 enthusiastic housewives are 
using this convenient way to keep foods fresh, 
tasty at low cost—with plastic Handi-Bags. 
They keep lettuce, vegetables crisp—bread, 
pastry, fresh and moist for more than a week. 
Wonderful for meat, cheese, fish too. Can be 
used over and over, will not crack. Set of six 
bags $1.75 value for only $1.00 includes: 
1—14”x21” bag for turkeys, roasts & clip 
1—14”x18” bag for fruit, vegetables & clip 
1—8 4"x18” bag for celery, bread & clip 
1—8 14"x15” bag for cheese, fish & clip 
2—814"x12” bags for butter, chops & 2 clips 
Enjoy economy of foods kept fresh in space 
saving Handi-Bags right away. Send $1.00 for 
each set today. We ship immediately prepaid. 
Money back guarantee. No C.O.D. 
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A.M.G. PRODUCTS CO. 
P.O. Box 717-AH, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please mention ORGANIC GARDENING when answering ads. 
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Rates are 17¢ a word. Minimum 25 words, or $4.25. Payable in advance. Include name and address in word count. 
(Deduct 15% from total rates, for Help or Positions Wanted ads.) 


FLOWERS 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS: in about 50 
gorgeous colors, $2.00; 200 bulbs $3.50; 40 large size 
LEADING LADY, most outstanding Glad to date, $3.00: 
all postpaid. FREE CATALOG. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
Ware, Mass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS—Over forty varieties for immediate 
delivery. Gift-wrapped, growing instructions included. Send 
for FREE descriptive Catalogue. VIRGINIA LEE GAR- 
DENS, Dept. 0, Greensboro, Md. 


CAMELLIA CUTTINGS—From one and one-half cents 
(13¢) up. Write for list. SUNNY KNOLL NURSERY, 
Route 2, Box 182, Mobile, Alabama. 


DELPHINIUM, Giant Pacific, Prizewinner at National and 
State shows. Send for free Literature on plants and seed. 
OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM GARDENS, 4709 W. Stevens, 
Seattle 6, Wash. 

THE BEST IN GLADIOLUS. We list most of the new and 
the best of the old varieties. Write for price list. Whole- 
sale and retail. CHUCK’S GLAD PATCH, Dept. J. Albert 
Lea, Minn. 

GLADIOLUS—Large bulbs that bloom profusely. Rainbow 
Collection (3 each, 25 varieties) 75 Bulbs only $4.95 post- 


paid. 10 million bulbs under cultivation. Catalog de- 
scribes over 200 varieties—gives cultural hints. Write 
Today. ALFRED L. MOSES, 53 Lake Ave., Lima, New 


York. 


HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS (day lilies). Southern plant- 
ing this month will give blooms next Spring. Free list of 
Maroon, Red, Pink, Bicolors and Pastel Shades. Named 
and labeled; attractively priced. AMARYLLIS GARDENS, 
15 Sereven Ave., NE., Atlanta, Ga. 


NURSERY STOCK 


A SPECIAL HOME ORCHARD OFFER, no Pruning nor 
Spreying necessary to have fine fruit in this selection. 1 
Stuart Pecan, 2 Brown Turkey Figs, 2 Keiffer Pears, 2 
Museadine Grapes, 2 Concord Grapes, 2 White English 
Peaches, 2 Hackworth Apples, 10 Boysenberry Plants, and 
50 Blakemore Strawberry plants for only $5.95 Postpaid. 
Send for Beautiful Catalog. The WM. HORACE BAKER 
NURSERIES, Baileyton, Alabama. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, Small Fruits, 
Ornamentals, and General Nursery Stock. Write for Free 
Color Catalogue. CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Inc., Box 114, MeMinnville, Tenn. 


APPLE AND PEACH TREES ([5¢ up. Also special low 
prices for next 30 days on cherry, pear, plum, apricot, and 
berry plants. Spring or Fall delivery. Also combination 
family fruit tree—5 varieties of apples and one pear all on 
the same tree. Send for price list. EGYPTIAN NURS- 
ERIES, Dept. OG, Farina, Illinois 

BABY EVERGREENS — SEEDLINGS — TRANSPLANTS 
—SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
grown. Bulbs. Free Catalogue. GIRARD BROS. NURS- 
ERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

GRAPE VINES for sale 1 and 2 year old. Nature grown. 
Write for our complete price list and descriptions of each. 
Also roses & other nursery stock. ROSE CITY NURS- 
ERY, Maiden, North Carolina. 


GOOD PROFIT GROWING TREES. EVERGREEN tree 


transplants and seedlings. Pine, Spruce, Fir, Hemlock, 
Arborvitaes. Prices low as 3¢ each on quantity orders, 
Free list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 


Johnstown, Pa. 


EARTHWORMS 


“HARNESSING THE EARTHWORM.” at all book dealers, 
Author will mail valuable free booklet on ‘‘Successful 
Earthworm Breeding.”” THOMAS J. BARRETT, Dept. 24, 
Box 488, Roscoe, Calif. 


HYBRID BREEDER EARTHWORMS. Start your earth- 
worm bed now for nature’s way of soil conditioning. Culture 
instructions included. Orders payable in advance. Shipped 
prepaid anywhere in U.S.A. 100 for $1.00, 250 for $2.25, 
500 for $4.25, 1000 for $8.00. BREMER’S EARTH. 
WORM HATCHERY, P. O. Box 652, La Grange, Texas, 
OUR STARTER SELECTION CALIFORNIA HYBRIDS 
should produce approximately 26,000 in a year. Prepaid, 
with full, Easy Instructions, $1.25. 9,000 Word Treatise 
Free with orders, Valuable, Informative. Prompt Shipment. 
CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 


Our GROWPLANT EARTHWORMS fertilize, condition, 
and aerate even the poorest soils. Write now for informa- 
tion. CALIFORNIA EARTHWORM FARMS, Box 4, San 
Marino, Calif. 


GARDENERS—Would you like to know of the EXCITING 
OFFER now being made by Capital Earthworm Farm? It 
will pay you to investigate this offer immediately. WRITE 
NOW! CAPITAL EARTHWORM FARM, 2514 Fourth 
Street, South, Arlington, Virginia (CH 4121). 
EARTHWORMS. Save on Fertilizer cost. Follow Nature's 
Way. For Soil Building and Better Composting. Write 
for descriptive folder, COOLVILLE EARTHWORM FARM, 
Coolville 2, Ohio. 

Am discontinuing raising domesticated worms, Write for 
prices. Perfect soil and compost builders. MRS. WM. J. 
GROTH, Chesterfield Worm Farm, Route 7, Richmond, Va 
FOR DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS to build your gar- 
bage and waste materials into organic rich soil call or write 
Mrs. L. JONES, 1515 E. 76th, Seattle 5, Wash. 
GARDENERS, FISHERMEN. RAISE HYBRID EARTH- 
WORMS. 1,000 or less, $1.00 per 100. Shipment Prepaid. 
Our aim; Satisfied Customers. Complete Prices and Instrue- 


tions Free. KEYSTONE EARTHWORM HATCHERY, [5 
North 30th St., Harrisburg, Penna. 
LaRoy EARTHWORMS. Properly-bred; properly-fed; 


properly-raised. Rebuild worn-out soil. Write for price 
list and information. C. E. LaROY, Route No. 3, Decatur, 
Georgia. 

LOUISIANA EARTHWORM FARM. Boxes 600 Earth- 
worms and gpawn, $6.00 payable in advance, Shipped 
anywhere F. O. B. Shreveport. Full instructions included. 
W. L. NEIL, 721 West 7ist Street, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
EARTHWORMS—Use that famous earthworm developed by 
the late Dr. Oliver. Herbert Clarence White, writer for 
Organic Gardening, swears by them. 
MIAMI VALLEY EARTHWORM FARM, 
wood Ave., Dayton 5, Ohio. 
DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS; 100 for $1.35, Prepaid. 
Also model box setup,. including 500 worms and culture, 
$7.00. Fine for beginners. Complete instructions. NA- 
TURE’S SOIL BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood 
7, Ohio. 

PREPARE NOW TO PLANT YOUR EARTHWORKERS 
for better, more disease-resistant flowers, fruits and vege- 


109 E. Beech- 


tables. Loosen up your soil. Make it easier to work. 
Write for details. OAKLAND HATCHERY, Packwaukee, 
Wis. 


EARTHWORMS 1000 for $8.00 Prepaid. PRICE EARTH: 
WORM HATCHERY, Sox 348, Rt. 10, Tulsa, Okla. 
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ORGANIC GARDENING 


“furn your compost and fertilize your soil with SOULE’S 
SELECTIVE SOIL BUILDERS.”* Hundred worm starter 
$1.00, Lugbox culture 500 worms and spawn $5.00 Ocean- 
side, SOULE HATCHERY, RFD Box 211 AA, Oceanside, 
Cal. 

TOPSOILER EARTHWORMS. Dr. Oliver’s Hybrids. 
Creators of natural humus. Earthworms build topsoil. 
The more “‘TOPSOILERS”, the greater soil fertility. Free 
folder, TOPSOILERS, 13243 Mark Twain, Detroit 27, 
Mich. 


FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS 


JERSEY MOSS—large bales—$2.80 a bale burlapped. Not 
burlapped $2.50. SYLVESTER BARONE, Elwood, N. J. 
Phone 190J2 Egg Harbor. 


POULTRY MANURE: 100 lbs. in 50-lb. bags $2.00; 500 
ibs, in 50-Ib. bags $9.00; 1000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $16.00; 
2000 Ibs. in 50-lb. bags $25.00. DIAMOND STATE EVER- 
GREEN CO., Milton, Del. 


1 book dealers, 
n “‘Suecessful 
‘TT, Dept. 24, 


SCHROCK NATURAL HI-TEST PHOSPHATE (32-34% 
Py0s). Fertilizer Spreaders. Prompt deliveries. Dealer- 
ships available in some areas. SCHROCK FERTILIZER 
SERVICE, Congerville, Ilinois. 
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GARDEN EXCHANGE MAGAZINE—That “‘biggest little’ 
publication that features EXCHANGE! You'll like this. 
Sample 15¢. Two years, $1.00 (Quarterly). E. JOHN- 
SON, 683 Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 


“CARE AND CULTURE OF AFRICAN VIOLETS,” Loyd 
Putnam Lindsey, Third Edition (enlarged). Learn secrets 
of experts, 50¢. Safety Violet Waterer 25¢ (no stamps). 
AFRICAN VIOLETS, Box 1666, Asheville, N. C. 

Christmas 1948. Buy ‘‘Make Your Own Merry Christmas’”’ 
ty Anne Wertsner, $2.00...Share with your Club these 
hundreds of decorative ideas for using readily obtainable 
materials, Make this Yuletide one of inspiration and 
beauty. THE FRIGATE BOOK SHOP, Germantown Ave- 
tue at Walnut Lane, Phila. 44, Pa. 


HEALTH PRODUCTS 


300 DAY’S SUPPLY OF KELP only $1.00. Iodine de- 
ficiency may help cause goitre, excess weight. One 
BILDINE pure Pacific kelp tablet, daily, protects against 
Iodine deficiency at low cost. 300 BILDINE tablets, $1.00. 
700 for $2.00. Circular free. FOOD SUPPLEMENT 
COMPANY, Box 615, Williamsport, Penna. 


SEEDS 
CONIFER, LILY, Unusual Seeds. 
lum, etc. Also General Electric Hotbed Units. 
pendable heating equipment. Catalogue free. 
SEED SPECIALISTS, San Gabriel, Calif. 


FOR THE TABLE 


Pure Vermont Maple Syrup $2.00 a quart F.0.B. Shipped 
parcel post C.0.D. or Collect. HAROLD FIELD, Jamaica, 
Vermont. 


Bulbs, Plants, Epiphyl- 
Buy de- 
RANSOM 


MONEY-MAKING ACTIVITIES 


DISTRIBUTE SUBSCRIPTION-GETTING BOOKLETS. 
Help spread the orangic message. Nothing to sell. Merely 
hand out these booklets to likely subscriber prospects of 
Organie Gardening Magazine. Coded coupon permits us to 
trace source of subscription to your efforts. Liberal com- 
mission. See page 4! for complete story. 


WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Color illustrated 
book ‘‘505 Odd, Successful Enterprises’ free. Some offer 
occasional day off. Work home. Expect something odd. 
PACIFIC, Oceanside, Calif. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HEALTHY HUNZAS? WATCH MELBOURNE VILLAG- 
ERS! On the east coast of the famous ‘Florida Health 
Belt’, this planned community for productive homes and 
creative living is set to make history along community 
health lines; a happy hunting ground for organic gardeners, 
with good soil and an inexhaustible supply of composting 
materials available; abundant artesian water and adequate 
drainage at all times; an equable climate which makes 

ible the growing of fresh fruits and vegetables the 


HEALTH BOOKS 


in “Health through Common Sense with Foods and Faets,’”’ 
Robert Bauer, a practicing Food Specialist and Physical 
Culturist gives us the benefit of his forty years experi- 
mee in curing human ills with organie foods. This big 
$x 6-420 page book is crammed with fresh, vital informa- 
tion you’ll find nowhere else. $5.00 prepaid from ROBERT 
BAUER, 345 Paris Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HOME BUILDING BOOKS 


year round; and unusual opportunities for health education. 
Write us now: AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDA- 
TION, Box 696, Melbourne, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


ORGANICULTURED 10 acres without chemicals over 22 
yrs. Variety bearing nuts, fruits. Planted pines, cedars, 
plums. Horse, 5 HP garden tractor. Milk goats, chickens. 
7 rooms, bath, furnished, including electric range, washer, 
ironer. $12,000. RICHARD PENDER, Brandon, Florida. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HOME BUILDING BOOKLETS. $1.00 each: “Build Your 
House as a Hobby’’, “Concrete Block Homes”, ‘Frame 
Homes’, ‘‘Garages’’, ‘‘Estimating Cost of Building a 
House”, “Garage Apartment’, H. C. LIGHTFOOT, Civil 
Engineer, Richboro 17, Penna. 


AFRICA—SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR. Enquiries as to 
Exports and Imports—or personal matters gladly answered 
by MR. V. S. WELSFORD, P. 0. Box 7858, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, accredited Subscription Agent for Organic 
Gardening. 


CARDEN EQUIPMENT 


DELIGHT. PLEASURE. Fulfillment of gardening dreams. 
You win at every turn with our incomparable weeding tools 
~three of them that make you king on your plot of ground. 
PREE: Circular on tools and 8 page discussion of weeds and 
Needing. Write KRAMER COMPANY, Dept. 15, Enum- 
tlaw, Washington. 


CHOICE FRUITS AND NUTS 


Texas Damios, Beautiful, delicious sub-tropical fruit, 
Not sprayed. This royal persimmon is good for sick or 
wll. Have hundreds of letters of praise. Packed 20 
yonds in basket and we will put in 2 pounds our fine 
means without additionai cost. $6.00 prepaid, FITZ- 
SERALD’S NURSERY, Stephenville, Texas. 


INDIAN RIVER GRAPEFRUIT. Per bushel, express pre- 
hid north-central states: Duncan Seed, $3.70; Marsh 
Sedless, $3.95. Unsprayed, unwaxed, uncolorized. Manure- 
tetilized maximum amount feasible. Above prices condi- 
lmal on there being no late hurricane. First shipments 
fan Thanksgiving. SCHUYLER JACKSON, Wabasso, 

ida. 
TREE ripened Satsuma oranges, wonderful flavor, juicy. 
Areal treat. They are tangerine and wild orange combined. 
¥.00 bushel F.0.B. New crop paper shell pecans, 35c 1b. 
os Dostage. HOPPE’S ORCHARD, Rt. 4A, Milton, 


CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS and clogged drains can be 
corrected by applying ‘‘Sursolvent’’. These chemicals 
liquefy forms of organic matter and remove particles in 
the subsoil which cause flooding and overflowing. No pump- 
ing required. Comes in 100 lb. steel drums. Write for 
descriptive literature. ELECTRIC SEWER CLEANING 
CO., Allston, Mass. 


NO CHRISTMAS GREETING GIVES MORE PLEASURE 
than one with a picture of yourself or something associated 
with you. Let me make your folders or cards from your 
favorite snapshot of yourself, your house, garden or original 
ideas. I also make note folders, stationery, bookmarks and 
napkins, all of which make perfect gifts. Samples 10¢ 
credited on order. TIFFT, 136 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 
BACK ISSUES OF ORGANIC GARDENING: complete 
volumes or single copies prior to Dec., 1945 urgently 
wanted to complete a file in England. $3.00 for 12 issues, 
or pro rata. Send to Organic Gardening, Dept. B. P., 
Emmaus, Penna. 

USED ARMY RAINCOATS—good serviceable condition. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pay when received. Our best 
grade — excellent quality — some practically new — medium 
weight $2.50. BUFORD BUTTS, Sharon, Tenn. 

FREE CIRCULAR. Household gifts and gadgets. 
BAK-R-BILT PRODUCTS CO., Bismark, Missouri. 
UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS GIFT, a box of flowers that lasts 
all winter! Gay Everlastings, many colors and kinds, radi- 
ating summer sunshine straight to your friend’s heart. 
MRS. GIBSON CHAPUT, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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TRADI 


The purpose of The Trading Post is to bring together the buer and seller of organically-grown food products, 
If you wish to buy or sell organically-grown foods send advertising copy to Organic Gardening, Emmaus, Pa, 


FOR SALE WALNUT ACRES ORGANIC FOOD- 
ORGANICALLY-GROWN FOOD PRODUCTS STUFFS. SEE AD ON PAGE 61. 


= “Organically Grown’’ (shelled) Sunflower Seed, grains, 
ORGANIC PECANS from trees never been sprayed. No cereals, Naturally dehydrated fruits, also juices. ‘as 
commercial fertilizers used on soil. Big crop. Paper shells. from Farm. List sent only upon request, after Nov, 15 
Stewarts 60¢c pound, Mahans $1.00 pound. (Testing free NU-MEAL MILLS, Apple Creek, Ohio. - ah. 
from aluminum and metallic oxides poisons on the Holder 
Instrument.) Flavor 100% good. Booking orders now. SOURCES OF SUPPLY WANTED FOR 
SILAS GIBSON NURSERY, Fort Walton, Florida. ORGANICALLY-CROWN FOOD PRODUCTS 


It’s different. Organically-grown Herb Dressing. Delicious, SOURCES FOR FOOD Raised By The Organic Method 
” ganic Method 
non-fattening. “‘HAPPY ACRES’’, 71 Greylock St., Lee, are wanted by Organic Gardening readers. Many readers 


Mass. have discovered beneficial effects to their health from eat- 
RAW MILK DIETETIC GOAT CHEESE: Five pound ing organically-raised foods. If you have such foods to 
Swiss type $6.00, trial order pound Norwegian type whey sell. . vegetables, fruits, meats, jellies, canned goods, ete, 
cheese—$1.00, Greek type 5 Ibs. $7.00—well aged—postfree. .. regardless of quantity..it will pay you to advertise 
BRIAR HILLS DAIRIES, Chehalis, Washington. them for sale in these columns. Write Advertising 


Delicious CITRUS FRUIT, tree-ripened, organically grown Manager; ORGANIC GARDENING, Emmaus, Pa. 

Ruby Red and Pink Grapefruit; Navel and other variety ANY PERSON GROWING FRUITS or vegetables organi- 
Oranges; Tangerines; Lemons, etc. JEFFERSON GROVES, cally—for sale—in central Florida, please advise furnish- 
Rte. 1, Box 120, Mission, Texas. ing details. Address: P. 0. BOX 507, Leesburg, Florida. 


Own ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER FACTORY 


Now, with ActivO, it is possible (without and sprinkle on ActivO. No skill required. Start 
chemicals) to make your own rich fertilizer a compost any month of year. Use any vegetable 
than | than you can or animal waste. 

uy—from garbage and other such materials. 
Make it without odor. And make it QUICKLY. LOW OOST: A. little ActwO gees a long sie 
EASILY. CHEAPLY. No. 25 size, only $6.99, prepaid, treats up to 314 


tons of waste. With ActivO you can make fer- 
tilizer even from corncobs and sawdust, yet ActivO 
will not destroy earthworms or other beneficial 
soil agencies—for using ActivO is only using 
Nature, greatly intensified. 


Only ActivO will do all this. You don’t need 


It is possible to reduce garbage to humus in 2 
to 6 weeks! You may do it in an open heap, or 
in compost cabinet—in a tiny city backyard; even 
in basement or garage! 


The “secret” is ActivO, a remarkable bacterial to buy special ‘‘soil activators’. Applied direct to 
discovery which contains billions of the friendly, soil, ActivO conditions, fortifies and activates it; 
desirable bacteria that Nature herself uses to gives life to jaded soils.... ActivO also reduces 
change waste into humus and rich plant food. odors in outdoor toilets while turning waste into 
You merely bring the waste materials als _together easily, handled, ash-like humus. 


[MAIL TO | Benson- yn-Maclean Plant Products, Bridgeton, 74, 14, Ind. 


You will want to (Northeastern states, address ActivO-SOILSERVICE, Box 131, Townsend, Mass.) 


! (Please add 10% ‘west of Rocky Mountains) 
product. Get some 
(CD No. 25 size, for up to 34 tons compost, $6.99, prepaid, including 
Activo Toay. | 


free blueprint plans for Composter Cabinet, Style Al 


FREE literature: 


ActivO and compost- 
(0 No. 7 size, for 1700 Ib. compost, $2.00 prepaid. on 


(CO No. 50 size, for 64 tons, at $9.95 each, frt. or exp. collect. 


If your regular 
dealer doesn’t i 


have it, use this 


coupon. DON’T if different 
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The Healthy Hunzas 


J. I. RODALE 
author of Pay Dirt 


\(4 are the Hunzas? Why are they 
so healthy and so happy? Explorers have Fé 
long known that the Hunzas, tucked away B 
in a fold of the mountains of Nerthern India, 
are an unusual race and the healthiest on 
earth. 

Travellers have long been returning with fascinating accounts of the habits and 
customs of these buoyant, well-adjusted people. James Hilton knew of them, and 
based his best-selling LOST HORIZON on stories he had been told about the 
HUNZAS. The Healthy Hunzas really do live in Shangri-La, where there is little 
or no disease, delinquency or crime, where everyone is healthy and happy and lives 
to a ripe old age. Mr. Rodale believes that the reason for all this too-good-to-be- 
true way of life rests with the good earth of Hunza-Land itself. For the Hunzas 
till their mountainsides in accordance with Nature’s Law of Return. Readers of 
ORGANIC GARDENING know, of course, its credo: healthy plants, healthy soil, 
healthy people. The HEALTHY HUNZAS is a travelbook like no other: a fasci- 
nating account of a fabulous people—and a lesson in soil conservation. Occasionally 
hilarious, often startling, its deadly seriousness and underlying purpose carry a 
stunning impact. Cloth, illustrated. $2.75. 


PAY DIRT 


by J. I. RODALE 
Editor of Organic Gardening 


N OW in its sixth edition, PAY DIRT is 
still one of the most important books published 
in this country for years. Next to the Atom 
Bomb, nothing else in the world is so serious as Man’s ravishment of the earth that 
sustains him and keeps him from starvation. Even more than the Atom Bomb, our 
top-soil could become beneficial to mankind if properly treated. PAY DIRT points 
the way to proper farming and gardening methods and is guaranteed to “give a 
case of the jitters to all back yard gardeners as well as... farmers who have 
been playing it the easy way by using chemical fertilizers. It will very well send 
them back to the compost heap. It also proves that what you and I don’t know about 
the art of composting . . . would fill... a book.”.—THE NEW YORKER. “— 
brings the all-important world problem of soil conservation into focus for the 
individual gardener.,—THE NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE. “—an exciting 
book, both for the farmer and the gardener.”—Richardson Wright, in HOUSE 
AND GARDEN. PAY DIRT is a manual for everyone who wants to adopt 
Organic Gardening methods. SELLING BETTER THAN EVER .. . Cloth. $3.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING EMMAUS, PA. 
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EVERY FISHERMAN WANTS 
A DE-LIAR 


No more fish stories when he carries 
this practical gadget. He'll know in- 
stantly just what those big ones weigh 
and measure. 2-oz. metal case, 2/4 x 
1 in., contains scale weighing to 8 
Ibs. and flexible rule measuring to 24 
in. Folding lip-hook holds the slippery 
beauty while the statistics are $2 00 


New! Salt Water model weighs up to 28 
lbs., measures to 42 inches. 5 oz. $2 
case, 2 x 3 in. . 


CARD TABLE PLAYHOUSE 


It's a home-of-their-own for kiddies, a 
perfect hideout in the world of make- 
believe! Clean and safe, made of new- 
color-printed duck, it slides over any 
standard card table indoors or $3 49 
out. Unused, it folds flat. .... 4 


TOAST OF THE PARTY! 


Placed over any kind of heat, this 
amazing new toaster turns a piece of 
bread—with filling of cheese, eggs, 
meat, jelly, etc.-—into a golden m.. 
watering, dripless sandwich ‘‘pie”! Cast 
aluminum with strong wood handles. 
Boxed with directions and $2 98 
recipes. 


ORDER BY MAIL 
—POSTPAID 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


FLOWER POT STANDS <i 
Unusual pot to EASY-TO.SEE 


and cleverly decorate the room 


Pompeian green wrought iron base with 
About 5 in. 
in diameter. Pair, gift boxed. . $4.19 


colorful glazed tile center. 


FOR 
WINDOW 
GARDENERS 


The gift supreme—a copper 
watering pot! Heavy gauge, New 
England crafted in Colonial de- 
sign. Long brass spout to reach 
into plants. Great 

values. One Quart Size, 


3.95 


Two Quart Size, 


WIK-FED 
FLOWER 
POT 


This attractive 
flower pot wa- 
ters by sub-ir- 
rigation while 
you are away! Especially recom- 
mended for African Violets! Re- 
servoir at base feeds water to 
= roots through non-rotting 
iber-glass wick. Colorful 4 in. 
diameter pots with 

black base. 


TWIST "EM FOR FUN 


An exciting kit for “youngsters” 
6 . Makes toys, place mark- 
ers, corsages, lapel pins, etc. Set 
of 100 double size, 12 in. pipe 
cleaners in 10 pastel colors. Step- 
by-step instruction sheet and 
booklet tells how to make scores 
of designs. Perfect for kiddies, 
doodlers, hob- 
byists. Colorful gift 

$4.00 


SEE ata 
HOW COLD 
OUTSIDE Jaw 


too! 312" glass dial attaches 
where on outside 
panes—always visible, 
look right through it, aim 
numbers, easy to read 
10 ft. away. Precision mien 
improved 1949 modem 


SUNSHINE 
PLANT SHELF 


Fits Any Window 
Doubles. window garden 
or displays prize 


Ivory enameled all-metal Sim 
ing. 4” deep, adjusts 
cally to fit windows 24” t0 amu 
wide. Fastens easily at all hea 
No interference with 

curtains. Best in pairs. ea. 


NEW SAFETY 
COOKING SPOONS 


Answers the problem of what 
do with the me spoon Sa 
out dropping it in pot , 
ing up stove! Just clip to edge 
of saucepan with magic hooks 
always there when_ need 
it. High quality stain steel 
“Stay-cool” handles. set 
of two sizes, 8 and 10 $43 
inches long. .....+-++ 
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880 BRECK BUILDING, BOSTON 10, MASS. RELIABLE SINCE 18 


